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petter from the Editor, No. (audience. Well, hé begins and goes on | consequence of this great fortnaidens inter- 
MMU. from strain to strain, and finally comes to lest of the human family. . As was remark- 


Ann Arpor, July 19 1849. 
COMMENCEMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
Yesterday, came off the anniversary ex- 

ercises of the State University. The day 
was delightful It was one of those bland 
summer days which Heaven occasionally 
sends asa relief from the sultry heat of 
theseason,giving play to the lisiless faculties, 
and buoyancy to the drocping spirit—a 
day in perfect harmony with the occasion. 
And we may add, that the occasion was 
equally in harmony with the day. The 
assemblage was large, having come from 
different, and not a few from distant parts 
of the State, and all seemed pervaded with 
one common feeling of satisfaction. 

The exercises, as a whole, were highly 
ereditable to the institution, and showed un- 
equviocally, that the young men had been 
subjected to mental discipline of the right 
sort. The pieces, with very few exceptions, 
were well written, and some of them were 
of ahigh order of excellence, and would 
have done credit to institutions much old- 
er, and located much nearer to the rising 
sun. 

The speaking, in the general, was very 
respectable, and in one or two instances, it 
rose above the ordinary level. But in all 
our institutions there is a deficiency here. 
From time immemorial, the scholastic me- 
thod of speaking, has generally prevailed in 
our institutions of learning, and it is amaz- 
ing how naturally the youthful aspirant 
falls into this wnnatural strain of utterance, 
a strain of utterance which chokes down 
every rising feeling of the soul, and thus 
makes it physically impossible for him to 
speak well. It comes of this—the mo- 
ment the Jad sets himself to his task, as < 
candidate for the rostrum, he becomes pos- 
sessed with the idea, that speaking, being 
@m art to be learned, he must begin, by 
adapting the different tones of his voice to 

the different paris of the piece he has chos- 
en-for the display of his oratorical powers, 
and especially that there are some particu- 
dar words.and sentences, on which he must 


be tremendously emphatic. sufficiently so 
~ atleast te send a thrill through the whole 





a close, and sits down amazed, that there 
is no more. feéling in the audience. And | 
what was the matter? Why, 
only he did not hit the right key. ‘That 
is not the way—he mnst not make any 


nothing, 


such calculations beforehand, 
“right on,” 


spirit of his piece, by placing himself in the | 


taking good care to get into the 
very circumstances of its author when ut- 
tering its impassioned sentences’ (if impas- | 
sioned they be,) and feeling as he 
Then there will be no trouble about em-| 
phatic words and sentences, and nothing of | 


felt—| 


that mechanical, measured, dull monotony 
of tone, so irksome to listen to. 


ing begun in this manner with the compo-! 


And hav- | 


sions of others, he of course falls into the 
same strain, when giving utterance to his | 
own, and the consequence is, that he be- | 
comes a confirmed,irreclaimable monotonist. | 

And there is no way to avoid this unfor- | 
tunate, paralizing manner of delivery but |. 
to begin right, and there is but one 
begin right, and that is to take lessons from | 
Where | | 


' 


vay to! 
as { 


nature, and speak as she bids us. 
were those masterly powers of eratory with 
which Patrick Henry was so wonderfully 
gifted, first waked up? In the exercises 
of the school room? Not 
in the collision of mind with 
country store, that the foundation of his fu- 
ture eminence asa public speaker was laid. 
And if our youth would copy from his ex- 
ample, we should soon see a generation of 
public speakers, such as the world never 


at all—it was! 
mind in a 


saw before. 
But we have 
this episode, and will beg pardon and re- 
turn. The above remarks are not design- 
ed to bring discredit upon the speaking at 
It ‘was as 


unconsciously slid off into 


the commencement exercises. 


good as speaking generally is on such oc-}/ 


casions. 

A marked feature in the exercises of the 
day, was the tribute of respect which was 
paid by several of the speakers to the 
cause of agriculture. And this is certainly 
a new feature in the commencement exer- 
cises of our collegiate institutions. It did 
not use to be so. And it shows the rising 





\ d in the 


but speakit 


lit does 


jment in the grac« 


jsive institutions. 


is no rea- 
t be embrac- 
laamn ] vet, > 

learned professions as well as 
Certainly it does 
not require less investigation and research 


je lb y one of the Spe akers, there 


json why agriculture should nx 
a _ ae Pans ae } 
medicine, divinity, or law. 
ind its deep laid prineiples, than 
to understand Jaw, or medicine, or 
divinity. 

chosen 
band had been selected and trained for the 
occasion. We |] 


The singing was exquisite. A 
have been present on many 


LAER, ae in j 
similar oecasions, and never did we hear 


‘ : ‘ =i" 
vetter music—music which swept over the 


ichords of the soul in sweeter, more e xquis- 


ravishing strains; and it was 
truthful 


ful numbers sone. 
o 


ite, more 

simply the utterance of senti- 
Twenty-three young 
A. B. and one that of 


the oceasion 


gentlemen received 
A. M 


was one of 


the deg rroe of 
On the 


muci h 


whole 
interest. All seemed satisfied, and 
ven pleased. And the begining which has 
¥ en made, augers well for the future, 
And this is an institution in whose pros- 
pevity the farmers of our state are special- 
The classes in 


laree able to 


ly interested. wealthier 


our cities and Villages, are 
send their sons to distant and more expen- 
But not so with the mass 
Unless an in- 


¢ 


of our farming population. 
stitution can be reared up among us, which 


shall bring the expense of education with- 


.jin the reach of persons of moderate means, 


the mass of our farming population must 
be shut out from all hope of being able to 
bestow upon their sons the boon of a liber- 


} 


al education, however much they may de- 


sire it. And this is a matter of no small 
consequence to the commonwealth, for it 
class, that we find 


atest promise, while 


is among this ig 
young men of the vr 
all that is expended in 
is just so 
exceptions 


as a vencral thing, 
educating the sons of the rich, 
Some 
they are few 


sons of the 


thrown 
there are to this remark, but 
and far between. Of the 
wealthy who have enjoyed the advantages 
of a college education, how very few have 
ever shone in any sphere of usefulness in 


much away. 
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subsequent life, while, of the sons of those 
of moderate means, who have enjoyed sim- 
ilar advantages, what multitudes have ris- 
en to the highest stations in society, and 
how very few have failed to fill some use- 
ful sphere? There are causes inherent in 
the circumstances, which abundantly ac- 
count for the disparity in the results. 

Our farmers then should regard this as 
an institution peculiarly their own. Let 
them appreciate and avail themselves of 
the facilities it furnishes for educating their 
sons for spheres of influence and useful- 
ness in society. It is under the guardian- 
ship of competent and faithful men, and its 
board of instruction is filled by experienced 
and capable teachers. Hitherto it has 
stood unharmed alike amid the fierce en- 
counters of parties, and the wakeful jeal- 
ousies of sects—and long may it stand, 
the pride and the ornament of the com- 
monwealth, 

The College is supplied with a well se- 
lected library, and a choice eabinet of mine- 
rals, &c. How extensive the chemical and 
philosophical apparatus is, we do not know. 
The tuition for the college course is free. 

The annual commencement oration by 
Gen. Cass, we did not hear: it is highly 
spoken of. 

We are gratified to learn that the com: 
munication in the Farmer, a few numbers 
back, by “« Senex,” (one of the Regents, 
and we may as well say Dr. Pitcher, of 
Detroit,) proposing to make agricultural 
chemistry, particularly the analysis of soils, 
an appendage to the department of chmis- 
try in the university, has called forth a 
petition to the regents on the subject from 
Lenawee County, and that it is under con- 
sideration, and will doubtless receive favor 
able action. 

We learn also, that the organization of 
the Medical Department has been comple- 
ted, and that it is to go into operation in 
the fall, 


The Wool Grower. 
In the last number of the Wool Grower, 


the publisher asks the question, shall it be 
sustained? We hope and trust that it will. 
The rising magnitude of the wool growing 
interest of the country demands a publica- 
tion of this sort, and this demand is well 
and ably met in the Wool Grower. We 
recommend it to all our friends who are able 
to take more than one agricultural paper 
(and that their own) and especially to all 
engaged in wool growing, as a publication 





well worthy of their patronage. Its edito- 
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rial management is in able hands, and it al- 
ways comes richly laden with useful infor- 
mation. It is a monthly, of sixteen pages, 
at fifty cents a year. oe 

The Wheat Crop. 

One short month ago, the in-coming 
wheat crop was represented, all the coun- 
try over, as affording uncommon promise 
of an abundant harvest. From Ohio, from 
Pennsylvania, from Virginia, from Indiana, 
from Illinois and from Wisconsin, report 
came, that the crop on the ground was 
heavier than had been any preceeding crop 
at the same stage in the season for many 
years. But how sad andsudden the change. 
From Ohio, reports now come that nearly 
half the crop, in the greater portion of the 
state, is destroyed by rust. The editor of 
the Ohio Cultivator estimates the destruc- 
tion in that state alone at twelve millions of 
bushels. In western Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, the destruction is said to be equal- 





ly great. In Indiana and Wisconsin also, 
a great portion of the crop is represented 
as having been destroyed. We have seen 
a gentleman who had traveled thro’ that 
unrivalled wheat district lying between 
Fox and Rock rivers in Wisconsin, and he 
estimated, from his own observation, that 
about one-third of the crop had been des- 
troyed. In Columbus, Ohio, the price of 
wheat had advanced a dollar on a barrel, 
in consequence of the failure of the crop. 
This rise will not probably be sustained, 
but there is no question, that the deficien- 
cy will be sufficient serionsly to affect the 
price. 

In our own state, the loss from this cause 
is.less serious, being confined to particular 
localities. It will be recollected, that in 
one.of our letters we recorded the remark 
of a gentleman who had traveled through 
all the above named states, that in no part 
of his tour had the wheat crop presented 
so unfavorable an appearance as in Michi- 
gan. And now, it seems to be reduced to 
a certainty, that the matter is entirely re- 
versed, and that we shall have far more 
wheat in proportion to our acres, than any 
of those states. 

And what lessons are these on the un- 
certainty of the wheat crop, and how forci- 
bly do they teach the farmer the miserable 
policy of placing his entire hope upon so 
frail a dependance ! 

In regard. to prices, something will de- 
pend upon the way the crop comesin abroad. 
The last accounts from Europe, represent- 
ed the wheat crop as uncommonly promi- 

eing, but there is no certainty about it, un- 





August | 


til itis harvested. Something again, oo] 
depend on the state of Europe. Shouig 
general war grow out of the existing sty 
of things, it would doubtless materially 
fect the price of breadstufts. 





The State Fair.—We have already 
minded our readers. that in order to avg 
ourselves of the four hundred dollars ap 
propriated by the state to the purposes y 
a state fair, we must, as a society, raise » 
equal amount and pay it in to the sta 
treasurer. This is the condition Upon 
which the appropriation was made, and jf 
it be not fulfilled, the whole thing will be, 
failure. As yet but little has been dom 
Will the county officers of the state Society, 
look to this matter. Will allin the differ. 
ent townships who feel an interest in th 
cause, look to it? 

It has already been announced, that tly 
sum necessary to defray the contingent ey. 
penses of the fair, such as fitting up the 
ground, &c., has been raised in this city. 
The ground selected, is a vacant field 
the Pontiac road, adgoining the premise 
of the Rev. Dr. Duffield, is the side nex 
the city) belonging to S. V. N. Lothrop 
Esq., which has been jerieviiaily offered 
for the purpose. 

P. 8. We have just seen a letter to Mr. 
Holmes from Judge Barker, Secretary ¢ 
the State Society for Wayne county, in 
which he says he shall send 15 or 20 do 
lars, the avails of memberships in that 
neighborhood, in a few days. He says tw 
that Hon. J. Shearer, Vice President for 
the county is wide awake upon the subject 
If all the county officers of the society, will 
bestir themselves in like manner, there wil 
bo no lack of funds. 


The way to cook. Cucumbers. —As cu: 
cumbers eaten raw, are generally reproba- 
ted as an unhealthy vegetable, and totally 
rejected in these cholera times, it may be f 
doing the lovers of this esculent a service, 
to tell them how it may be converted into 
a healthful, delicate and delicious article of 
diet. Take cucumbers pretty well grown, 
cut them into slices about half an inch 
thick, and put them into a vessel with a fair 
proportion of sliced onions, and having add- 
ed a good lump of butter, stew them three 
quarters of an hour, not forgetting the salt 
and pepper, but above all the pepper, and 
our word for it, you will have a dish that 
will suit the palate of an epicure. No 
water need be added, as the cucumbers 
will supply a plenty of liquid. Try it. 
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F amty erie ‘Soiceties —County 
ricultural Societies have recently becn 




























‘ing stale snized in the Counties of Oakland, 
rial i ashtenaw and Monroe, and we trust they 
j prosecute with energy the object of 
‘ eir organization, and each of them make 
ready ngement for a fair the coming fail. 
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From Minnesota. 
Our readers will remember, that among 
fail road acquaintances, to whom we 


nd interesting things which have, from 
me to time, enriched the pages of the 
‘armer, Was a newly appointed Supreme 
udge of Minnesota, in company with whom, 
as a gentleman who was about establish- 
ng a paper at St. Paul’s, (the capital of the 
erritory.) We have just received a copy 
the new paper, with a request for an ex- 
hange, with which we most cheerfully 
pomply. It is a good sized sheet, neatly 
ot up, and well filled with interesting mat- 
4, the first page being occupied with an 
ble oration, delivered on the 4th of July, 
St. Paul’s, by our way-side friend, Judge 

The name of the paper is the Minne- 


hat the 
ent ey. 
Up the 
city. 
ield oy 
eMise 


e ne} A 

id nia Register: os ; j 

fered We are gratitied to lvarn, tliat our friends 
have arrived safely at their place of desti- 

o Mi; nation, and that in that interesting field, 

ae bright prospects are opening before them, 

ns 5 but above all, that in those “ ends of the 

) do a th,” they have bestowed a kind remem- 

thai gerance upon our humble self. 
ta The following account of the crops now 
fe upon the ground, tells well for the agricul- 


ural capacity of the Territory. 

Prospect of Crops.—The corn crop all 
over the Territory, so far as we have learn- 
ed, looks remarkably fine, and promises an 
abundant yield. Any persons residing in a 
more southern region, who are skeptical i in 
regard to the capacity of Minnesota to pro- 
duce-corn; had better come up and take a 
look at some of our luxuriant ficlds. It is 
now in tassel, and will have abundant time 
to ripen before frost. Potatoes also look 
remarkably well. ‘The season has been very 
favorable for their growth. This crop will 












dject. 
will 
will 


ia yield upon our soil 250 and 300 bushels to 
; the acre. Good potatoes have been selling 
"2, Fm in St. Paul this season at one dollar per 
ch bushel. 
air pry ret to learn that a destroying rep 
d- tile similar to the Army Worm—if not that |; 
identical worm itself—has been playing sad 
°° Pm havoc so} the wheat and oat crops, on the 
lt Wink iween here and Lake St Croix. 
d fields of these growing grains have 
at ravaged and destroyed by them.— 
0 They are oA Scourge entirely unknown to the 






armer of this re on heretefore, and can- 
' we Jae in any respect as pecu- 
kat to t res country. But for this, the yield 


ave been indebted for the many valuable | 
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of oats would have been tremendous. We 


caaeaieneeneel 
ee 


Sewing Masline-—Wa have recently 


hope notwithstanding, to hear of a fair crop} witnessed the operation of a sewing ma- 


being harvested. 

Mr. Bass, of the St. Paul House, re egaled | 
his boarders with an excellent mess of green! 
corn yesterday. 
article has been on private tables in our) 
town heretofore this season, but this is the| 


first we have seen at any of our hotels. —} 


Our neighbors three hundred miles south | 

of‘ this are 
spect. [This was July 20th.] 

A voice from Vermont. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

TO THE WOOL GROWERS OF THE U. 

Mr. Epiror: A purse of $100 having) 

been offered for the best twenty-five ewes 





STATE 


der one year old, by a private gentleman, 
the exhibition to be at the Fair of the New 


York State Agricultural Society, I propose] haye pot seen 


to be a competitor in that exhibition against | 
any and all flocks of merino sheep that may 


be brought against me. I give this out not! 


as a challenge, but simply as a prop: sition, | thread is coiled up within 


which shall call forth my brother farmers| 


throughout the length and breadth of the idle heing once 
land. My object is to convince myse If| 


where the best merino sheep are. 


earcely ahead of us in this re- | but it trav. 
ifeet in len 


thirty feet, 


li li breaks, the 


chine, at the Rail Road Hotel in this city; 
| which interested us much. 


It is truly mar- 


We believe some of the) | vellou s with what despatch and perfection, 


lit will execute any kind of ordinary sewing. 
This occupies a space of not 
more than one foot in length and breadth ; 


machine 
‘rses a frame-work of about six 
eth be extended to 
The Machine 


| . } 
Wich can 


if F seankeod is 


operated by a small crank, which a child 
aS. ‘}ean ¢a 


sily 


turn; and contains a combina: 


ition of the wheel, the lever, the spiral 


‘spring, and other well-known means of ef- 
and the best twenty-five merino lambs un-} foctine ¢ 


ertain mechanical results; and in 


laddition, a most curious and effective con- 


itrivance, hardly conceivable by those who 
it, which is intended, so to 
speak, as a substitute for the intelligence 
The needle has 
and the silk or 
an oblong circu- 
lar case, sharpened at the end. The nee- 
threaded, supplies itself un- 
til the skein is exhausted. If the thread 


machine instantly stops of its 


of the living workmam. 


jits eye near the point, 


‘ ps PRS sia wa . 
have not got them, I must have the m, for I fown ae cord, and when the thread is fasten- 


am resolved to improve from the best, what- 
ever may be the cost. 


led, which is done very easily,the work goes 
By a fair and man- Jon without injury to its completeness or 


ly competition, we may compare the best} reculari ty. 


specimens from the best flocks, and by that 
means may learn where the best sheep 

to be found. 
spared no pains or expense to possess my- 
self of the best sheep of the pure merino 
race that the United States could afford or 
to be found in the old world. It remains 
to be seen whether these efforts have been 
successful; and to this end I earnestly in- 
vite the merino wool-growers throughout 
the Union to meet me on the show ground, 
at Syracuse next September, in honcrable 
competition to compare the best twenty- 
five ewes and twenty: -five lambs from our 
respective flocks, and thus add another fea- 
ture to this somewhat national exhibition 
which will be made at the New York State 


For a series of years I had 


Fair. Sa 

If you will send me the present volume 
of the Michigan Farmer, I will send you 
the money, upon ascertaining how much it 

A. L. Bryeuam. 

Cornwall, Vt. July 25, 1849. 
*It will be recollected, that in the edito- 
rial correspondence published in our last, 
we mentioned, that one of the best lots of 
sheep, if not the very best, ever brought to 
Michigan, passed through Ann Arbor re- 
cently, but neglected to say, that it was 
from the flock of Mr. Bingham.— Ep. 


IS. 


of buttons. 





The rapidity with which the Sewing 

shine operates is very great. A pair of 
| it, the button- 
holes and sewing on of buttons excepted, in 


yantaloons can be made by 


thirty minutes. An overcoat in an hour and 

It not only sews straight seems, 
cse of every other description. It 
the fulness in the shoulders of 
coats, the linings of coats and vests, perform 
every of except the 
making of button-holes and the sewing on 
It will do the work of seven 
hands with ease, and requires butone hand 


a half. 
but th 
will sew 


description sewing, 


to tend it. 


Mann’s circus company crossed over the 
Niagara suspension bridge. The strength 
of the structure was on this occasion thor- 
oughly tested, for there were in the train 
twenty two-horse teams, and one large four- 
horse waggon. The whole flooring of the 
bridge (800 feet long) appeared occupied 
at one time, and presented from the water’s 
edge, (320 feet below, ) a scene of unequal- 
led beauty and grandeur—the wires re- 
sembling more a spider’s web wove aeross 
this otherwise impassible chasm, than the 
firm and solid carriage way. ss 
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Plonghing. driver; now the same work is very much 
The object of ploughing is two-fold:—| better done with a sing] pair of oxen, ora 
First, to invert the surface, so as to cover | pair of horses, and no driver. “The gener- 
up-all green and other undecayed vegeta-| ous emulation excited by ploughing match- 
ble matter; and second, to pulverize the}es, has Jed to the improvement in ploughs 
soil, in order to briny | ie particles into dif-|and in the use of them. 
ferent jnxtaposition, that fresh decomposi But, were ploughing matches of no ben- 
tion may be. excited, thereby generating |efit to the interests of agriculture, are not 
new food for the plants, and also to render | their social advantages ample justification 
the soil pervious to air, light, heat, and|for sustaining them Jy What is more grati- 
moisture, Which is necessary to vegetable| fying, as an entertainment, than a spirited 
growth. The plough and the ploughing, | competition in this all important branch of 
which accomplish these objects the most tillaye ?— Transactions Agricultural Socie- 
thoroughly, are, of course, the best. | ties of Massachusetts. 

The complete inversion of the sod was = : 
the principal thing first sought in the plough. Live Stock. 
This has been accomplished in all the per- , I come now to speak of one of the most 
fection, perhaps. that is desired. But, al-/inyportant topics connected with British ag- 
though the turi may be handsomely turn-| ricultural improvement—the live stock of 
ed over, if it is left in its former hard and | the country. Among the conflicting opin- 
stubborn state, it is poorly prepared for/ions and estimates which prevail, both in 
planting. The soil must be pulverized— | this country and the United States, in _res- 
Of late years, public attention has been-di-| pect to different breeds, my judgment may 
rected to this particular, in the construc-{ be viewed with jealousy aud suspicion, and 
tion of ploughs. Science and skill have ac-| I may have to encounter fierce prejudices, 
complished much in this respect; they have |on the part of breeders and speculators.— 
arrived nearly, if not quite, to the perfec-| My opinion will be given without any pe- 
tion of spade husbandry. The modern!cuniary bias whatever; and I beg my 
plough certainly inverts the sod better | friends will, in any event, regard it as that 
than the spade; and perhaps it is not far|of an humble individual, making ro preten- 
from the truth to say, that a plough of the |sions to infallibility of judgment, and anx- 
best construction, pulverizes the soil quite |ious only to give the results of various in- 
as well asthe spade. At all events, no-|quiries and observations, in as impartial 
thing short of this should satisfy the culti-/and simple a form as possible. 
vator or the plough-wright. ‘Two things impress strongly the mind of 

The importance of pulverizing the soil|an observing traveller, in this matter; — 
cannot be too much regarded, The fact | thie first, the variety of distinct breeds which 
should always be borne in mind, that the | present themselves; and second, the per- 
impalpable powder is the only active part of | fection to which individuals, and large num- 
the soil. No other portion has any direct! bers «f each of these breeds, are carried. 
influence upon vegetation. Jethro Trull,! Different localities in the kingdom have 
an English writer on agriculture, went so) their favorite breeds, are tenacious of their 
far as to say, that, if the soil is pulverized peculiar merits, and are sure to” prefer 
well, manure may be dispensed with.— | them above all others; and, at the same 
This remark is extravagant, but it shows) time, the pains and expense, which are be- 
how much importance this distinguished ay- | stowed upon their improvement, have been 
riculturalist attached to a proper pulveriza-|rewarded by many examples, in most of 
tion of the soil. |the breeds, of what may be cailed the per- 
. The depth of plovghing depends upon| fection of form, and the highest degree of 
the character and depth of the arable soil. | fatness—a degree of fatness transcending 
But it is an unquestionable fa: t, that the| the most stimulated appetites of epicurism, 
deeper the soil is stirred or loosened, the|and verging, in some cases, almost to dis- 
better will the crops bear a drought or aj gust. 
superabundance of moisture. ~The science, or, perhaps, it may be call- 

The utility of ploughing® matches may!ed, the art of breeding, has been greatly 
be questioned by some. But no one, who!studied. But notwithstanding the success 
is fally acquainted with the subject, will, which has attended it, especially with some 
discourage them. An Englsh writer says,|men, yet, as in respect to most recondite 
that the fice of the country, in many parts|subjects in nature to which the human 
of Great Britain, has been srikingly improv-|mind has applied itself, there remains a 
ed by the change which good ploug ing| great deal to be understood and explained ; 
has effected, and much cf this improvement and we, as yet, have only passed the first 
is attributed to th: influence of ploughing|steps on the threshold. “ The evidence of 
matches. The same degree of improve-|this is found in the fact, that the great 
ment has undoubtedly been observed in| question of the propriety of breeding in and 
in this country. We have recently been|in, or of propagating within certain lines of 
informed, by an observing agriculturalist, | affinity, is still a mooted question. High 
that there has been a great improvement | authorities are quoted on botli’sides. In- 
im ploughs and ploughing in this vicinity,|deed, it must be obvious, that unless we 
Within the last twelve years All can re-| suppose several distinct individuals of the 
member when no one thought of ploughing|same race, wholly independent of each 
turf land without a four ox-team and a'othsr, to have existed at the same time, 
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and to, have been the foundation of % 
many distinct families, there must exist, 
among the animals of the same race, an jn. 
extinguishable relation of affinity by blood 
The whole object of the famous Herd Book 
is, indeed, to trace back all these diverging 
streams to a single fountain, and thus, c 
au uninterrupted descent, to demonstrate 
the purity of the blood. But oar ignoranee 
and the consequent limifation of human pow. 
er, are evinced by other facts. Although 
there are frequent approaches to excellence, 
yet no human sagacity can conmand fe. 
sults. Animals of the same family oftey 
differ essentially among themselves, Pigs 
of the same litter seldom fail to present q 
variety; and twin animals are frequently 
marked by peculiar and striking distinctions 
from each other. The famous bull Comet 
is still considered as the unrivalled paragon 
of excellence; the celebrated Durham ox 
remains without a successfull competitor; 
and the brothers and sisters of the well. 
known Charlemont ox, shown in various 
parts of the United States, and afterwards 
received in England as an animal of most 
extraordinary size and fatness, were none of 
them remarkable for any peculiar excel- 
lence. This was strongly evinced at a re- 
cent letting of rams, or tups, as they are 
here designated, which I attended, at the 
residence of one of the best farmers, and 
one of the most eminent breeders of South- 
down sheep, in the kingdom, Mr. Jonas 
Webb, of Babraham, in Cambridgeshire— 
Here were exhibited one hundred and sev- 
enty-seven animals of the finest description, 
bred with all the care which it seems possi- 
ble to exercise, and with all the skill which 
great acuteness of judgment and long ex- 
perience could give. Yet the differences 
among these animals, in form, symmetry, 
size, quantity and quality of wool, were so 
great, that while the services of some of 
them, for a season, were rated at five gum- 
eas, those of others readily commanded fif- 


ty guineas 


But although human sagacity and power 
can command no more, it should be matter 
of grateful surprise that so much is within 
their reach. The great law that like pro- 
duces like, though it may not be invariable, 
is, comparatively, of universal operation.— 
Goud qualities are propagated by the union 
of animals possessing good qualities; and 
defects, and faults, ae infirmities, are, in 
like manver, extended and aggravated.— 
The application of this principle, or phys 
cal law, has, in this country, been most 
marked in its results. From all that I have 
seen, there seems to me reasons to doubt 
the power of any man to produce what may 
be called an entirely new breed, or to do 
any thing more than, by his skill, to modify 
or improve such as already exist. This, 
hewever, is often done in a most remarka- 
ble manner. The old proverb certainly 
holds true, that “a good cow may have a 
bad calf;” but then it is much more likely 
that she will have a good one, than that a 
bad cow will have a good calf. The con- 





fidence with which some persons speak of 
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and the losses he sustained, in his youny 


show cows were reduced to four; but by 
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what can be done, and what they can do, 
is often extensive; but what has been ac- 
ymplished by selection, by crossing, and 
by conjunction of peculiar properties, is 
ising. There seems a limit, beyond 
which, perhaps, no person can go. The 
particular breed may be altered and im- 
ved, but an entirely new breed cannct 
be produced; and, in every departure from 
‘the original, there is a constant tendency to 
revert back to it. The stock of the im- 
ved Durham cvttle seems to establish 
this point. If we have the true history of 
it, it is the result of a cross of a Teeswater 
bull with a Galloway cow. The Tecswater 
or Yorkshire stock are a large and coarse- 
boned animal; the object of this cross was 
woget a smaller bone and greater compact- 
ness. By attempting to carry this improve- 
ment, if I may say s9, still further, by 
breeding continually in and in,—that is, 
with the members of the same family, in a 
close degree of affinity,—the power of con- 
tinuing the species seems to become extinct; 
at least, it approximates to such a result; 
the race becomes deteriorated. On the 
other hand, by wholly neglecting all selec- 
tion, and without an occasional wood cross 
with an animal of some foreign blood, there 
appears a tendency to go back to the large 
boned, long-legged animal, from which the 
improvement began. One point seems ad- 
mitted, that, since the days of Mr. C. Col- 
ling, the great founder of whats: called 
the improved short horns, though the race 
has become diffused to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, and multitudes of fine animals are 
now produced where then there were fow, 
yet no higher excellence has been reached 
than that to which he attained. The great- 
est. stress is every where laid upon the 
purity of blood; and yet it is rather an 
anomalous fact, in this case, that Mr. Col- 
ling’s famous stock was the result of a cross 
between a Teeswater bull and a Galloway 
cow; that some of the best animals in the 
country, for size, and fatness, and milk, have 
been the progeny of the first cross with a 
different breed; and that an extreme limit- 
ation, in breediug, to the same family has 
been almost invariably followed by the de- 
terioration of the stock. “There are sever- 
alinstances of superior animals bred in the 
closest afflnity; whilst, in a very great ma- 
jority of cases, the failure has been exces- 
sive and Jamentable. It was notorious that 
the stock got by Comet out of cows that 
were strangers in blood, were far superior 
to those from. cows more nearly akin. Mr. 
Mason, of Chilton, commenced breeding 
short horns from the same parents as Mr. 
C. Colling, and, for a certain period, pur- 
sued it very successfully; but, being de- 
prived of the privilege of sending his cows 
tothe Ketton (Durham) bulls, he was con- 
strained to use those of his own breeding; 


stock were so great, that at one time, his 





‘the bull Jupiter, whose affinity of 








“meen cea Seuenuaaneniiaetimammnets - 
be contrary to all observation and experi-|a finely pulverized state. The price of 
ence, to deny the exclusive merits of differ-|ihese harrows varies from $8 te 314.— 
eat breeds, and the tendency of all animals| They have from fourteen to thirty teeth. 

to propagate their like; but it would be : Sdaileti 
equally so, to deny that extreme results of- 
ten contradict our expectations, and that} 
both seienée and observation are, occasion- | 
ally, at a loss to determine the influences 
by which these irregularities are brought| 
about, or by what means they may be con- 


trolled —Colman’s Peur. 


GEDDES HARROW. 


TRIANGULAR FOLDING. OR 
CHANDLER'S HARROW. 














lhis is also a folding harrow with teeth 











| construct d like those in Geddes Harrow, 
ih. | made of heavier materials, and is very 
4 ti |strong and suitable for very rough soils. ~ 
it ae i (est bilaiahlapaniie taint 
é ' | \\ An Affectionate Spirit. 
(i tht i : We som ‘Limes meet with men who seem 
{ae Fl | Senet oN jto think that any indulgence in an affee. 
D tt itt ta hares Se caine i tonate feeling Is weakness. They will re- 
Pepetbetiperyyisiiesfiti:ss:t  |turn from a journey and greet their fami- 


lies with a distant dignity, and move among 


This is the Geddes Folding Harrow, | their children with the cold and lofty splen- 
which upon the whole we esteem the best. | dor of an iceberg, surrounded by its broken 
Some of the larger sizes are so constructed | fragments. ‘There is hardly a more unnat- 
that the front and rear parts can be de-| ural thing on earth than one of these fam- 
tached, forming two single harrows, which | ilies without a heart. 
can be used separately when desired. | <A father had better extinguish his boy’s 
; The two frames are joined together by| eyes than take away bis heart. Who that 
hinges in such a way that the harrow works | has experienced the joys of friendship, and 
the surface of uneven lands quite equally, | knows the worth of sympathy and affection 
and when one half is folded over upon the | would not rather lose all that is beautiful 
other, it is easily transported about the jin nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the 
farm. hidden treasures of his heart. Who would 
The teeth are made of the best Sweedes | not rather bury his wife than bury his love 
iron, steel pointed, and the upper end is/for her? Who would not rather. follow 
drawn to fit a mortice made tapering from | his child to the grave than entomb his pa- 
the lower to the upper side of the timber, | rental affliction ? 
with a screw upon the upper end of the; (Cherish, then, your heart’s best affec- 
teeth. and are made fast by nuts being|tions. Indulge in the warm and gushing 
screwed close down upon iron washers, | emotions of filial, parental and fraternal 
which prevents all liability of the teeth to! Jove. God. Love everybody and 
become loose and drop out as in most kinds| everything that is lovely. Teach your 
of harrows. tehildren to love; tolove the rose, the robin; 
The Geddes Harrow is superior to the|to love their God. Let it be the studied 
square harrow, as it draws from one cen-| object of their domestic cultures, to give 
tre, without an uneasy and straggling mo-|them warm hearts, an ardent affections. 


Love 





tion, and of course easier for the team.—| Bind your whole families together by these 
Either part is easily lifted when in motion) stroug cords. You cannot make them too 
to let off any vegetable matter which: may | numerous. You cannot make them. too 
have collected among the teeth. Religion is love—love to God— 

Sufficient attention is not paid to har-| love 
rowing. It is the next most important) 


operation after plowing. The harrow should 
run from four to six inches deep, cuttingjand others too little when old, Rashness is 


| Strong. 
to man, 


When young, we trust ourselves too much 





vas 8 to be remote, he again 
ne a successful breeder.”* It would 





up all the lumps, and leave the ground in| the error of youth timid caution that of age. 
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J, ©. HOLMES, EVITOR OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 


Work put the ‘emilee ier. 
Budding should be attended to immedi- 


ately. Begin with plums, and continue in 
the following order, viz: pears upon cither 
pear or quince stocks, cherries, apples, ap- 
ricots, nectarines, peaches. 

_ Choice roses may be propagated by lay- 
ering, pulverize the earth about the plants, 
then open a small trench to receive the 
branch you wish to propagate from, cut a 
small slit upon the under side at the joint 
where you wish it to strike root, turn it 
down into the trench and fasten it there 
with asmall hooked stick, cover with earth, 
and the work is done. Pinks may be pro- 
pagated in the same manner, and should be 
prepared as soon as they are done fiower-| pear. 
ing. 

Keep dahlias tied to the stakes; they are 
now so large, that a high wind would break 
them down if not protected. If, in conse-| 
quence of dry weather dahlias grow slowly 





berrics. 


ans 


may be useful to somge of your readers. 


the difference between, perfect, staminate, 


wholly the success of their culture. 





and with high culture these varieties may 
ibear from a half toa third of acrop, a 


and do not flower well, throw straw upon igreat portion of the blossoms proving bar- 
the roots; it will keep them moist and the/ren, or only bearing small and imperfect 
plants will grow vigorously and flower abun- | fruit, with “ common culture; and allowing 


dantly. ithe vines to run together, they will prove 
Read the article upon summer pruning inearly barren: staminate varieties therefore 
fruit trees, which may be found in another | cannot be recommended for general cul- 
column, then prune according to its diree-| ture. 
tions. |  Pistilate flowers, are those which have 
Strawberry beds may be made as soon | the pistils fully developed, but the stamens 
as the runners have sufficient root to be | are so imperfect, that if planted by them. 
transplanted. A very good and convenient |selves far from other varieties, hardly a 
plan for making and continuing strawberry | fruit would be got, but if planted near 
beds on the same ground, we have f yund | Staminate, or what is better, perfect. varie- 
by experience to be as follows: select a| ties, large crops of finely formed fruit will 
good, light soil, enrich it with well rotted|be got. These varieties should form the 
manure; then place the plants in rows two | great bulk of all strawberry plantations, 
feet apart and one foot apart in the row;{and are the only kinds that can be depend- 
drive a stake at the end of each row. The|ed on for a general crop for market.— 
plants will soon begin to throw out runners, | Though the perfect ones are good bearers, 
cut them off as fast as they make their ap-/ they are all small varieties, while some of 
pearance, keeping the original plants free | the largest and ffnest are pistilate. 
from runners until after you have taken! Some new seedlings have been raised 
from them one, or at the most two crops of | lately which are said by the raisers to be 
fruit, then they may be allowed to run and | large fruited, with perfect flowers, but it is 
fill up the spaces between the rows. As} very doubtful if on more general cultivation, 
soon as the runners are well establi shed | they will prove more perfect than the gen- 
_upon their own roots, which will be in Au- | | erality of staminaie varieties: almost all 
gust, the old plants should be spaded under the staminate varieties which I have culti- 
together with many of the runners, so as/ vated, have proved nearly perfect the first 
to leave the bed as formerly, exepting that year I received them, the change of soil 
now your plants stand upon new ground/and high culture having apparently devel- 
and the ground that was occupied by the|oped the pistils, but the second or at most 
old plants is vacant. The spaces between|the third year, they have proven nearly 
the rows should be kept light, rich, and free | barren. 
from weeds. All those T have described have been 
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Notes on 15 varieties of Straw- 


Mr. Eprror:—Having fruited the fol- 
lowing varieties of Strawberries during the 
present and past years, I send You the fol- 
lowing brief notes as the result of my ex- 
perience so far, with the hope that they 


As many persons are not fully aware of 


and pistilate varieties, it may be well to ex- 
plain the meaning of these terms first, as 
on a proper knowledge of these depends} 9 


Perfect flowers, are those in which the 
stamens and pistils are fully developed, and 
which would bear a full crop of fruit tho’ 
planted by themselves, without other kind 


Staminate flowers, are those in which 
the stamens are fully developed, while the 
pistils are imperfect; in favorable seasons} 3. 
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cultivated and tested by myself: there ar 
no doubt other fine varicties, but as I have 
not proven them, I cannot recommend 
them from experience. My soil, it may be 
necessary to state, is a strong clayey loom, 
Scarlet Strawberries. 

1, Duke of Kent's Scarlet. Flowers per. 
fect, a good bearer, fruit small, roundish, 
to long conical, scarlet, flavor good. Only 
valuable as being the earliest strawberry 
but not worthy of cultivation in comparison 
with the large early scarlet which is double 
the size, and ripens only a few days later, 
Old scarlet. Perfect, fruit smal} 
bright scarlet, roundish conical, commences 
ripening about the same time as large ear. 
ly scarlet, but continues longer in season 
than that variety, ripening more in succes. 
sion. This is one of the wild varieties of 
the country, and though a great bearer js 
not worthy of cultivation in comparison with 
the next variety. 

Large early scarlet. Perfect, fruit 
pretty large, double the size of the old 
scarlet, roundish-orate, flavor excellent, js 
much the best early strawberry cultivated, 
and is indispensible either for garden or 
market.culture, as the best fertilirer of the 
early pistilate varieties. 

4 Roseberry. Staminate, ripens late 
and in succession, but is unworthy of culti- 
vation when so much finer can be got. 

5. Bishop's Orange. Pistilate, fruit 
large, conical, light scarlet, good flavor, 
bears well, and is perfectly hardy, said to 
suceced best when planted in rich light 
soils, not equal in my opinion to the Hud- 
son of Cincinnati, which it some resem- 
bles. 

6. Hudson of Cincinnati. Pistilate, 
fruit large, flatish conical, bright scarlet, 
borne on strong upright fruit stalks, with a 
fine cluster of large fruit at the top, ripen- 
ing in succession from medium till late, the 
fruit is firm, of a fine acid flavor, and bears 
carriage well, and is one of the best for 
market cultivation. 

This is the variety principally cultivated 
for the Cincinnati market, and as far as | 
have yet seen, it is the best they could have 
chosen, and accounts for the great success 
of the Cincinnati Strawberry growers: the 
vines are the strongest growers and most 
hardy of any I have, and are by far the 
most prolific bearers. 

7. Hudson’s Bay. Pistilate, frujt large, 
ovate, necked, firm, dark glossy of a 
brisk acid flavor, ripening rather late, an 
excellent variety as a market fruit, though 
nat equal to the Hudson of Cincinnati, 
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but I have found it so poor a beare: in this 
country, that I do not consider it worthy 
of cultnre or description. 

14. Hautbois Common. 
a conical form, and of a peculiar, very rich 
flavor, flowers stantinate and pistilate on 
different vines, so that both kinds have to 
be got to procure a crop, as the other stam- 


pass OT distinct : it is the kind 
cultivated as the Hudson for the New 
York market, a strong growing and per- 
feetly hardy variety. Those which I have 
F seen cultivated at Detroit under this name 
p are not correct—having lighter scarlet and 
| without a neck. 
Pine Strawberries. 

8. Black Prince. Pistilate, fruit very 
large, of a beautiful dark polished red, be- 
coming nearly black when fully ripe, form 
roundish ovate, flesh firm, but very juicy 
and high flavored, one of the very best for 
culture in this country, either for garden or 
market, as the vines are quite hardy and 
resist both the cold and heat: it is a great 
bearer, and with me bears more than dou- 
ble thatthe same quantity of Hovey’s Seed- 
ling will; the fruit is equally large and its 
rich dark color will make it a great favorite | 
wherever tried—ripens early till late. 

9. Hovey’s Seedling.  Pistilate, fruit 
very large, roundish-oval to conical, deep 
scarlet, rich sweet, though rather dry, a 
very hardy and vigorous grower, ripens at 
medium season: it has proven with me 
hitherto to be rather a shy bearer, but prob- 
ably on lighter soils it might do better. 

10. Elton. Staminate, fruit large, ovate, 
sometimes coxcomb-shaped, shining light 
red, flesh firm with a rich flavor, ripening 
late. But unsuited for culture here, as it 
is tender in winter and the leaves get burnt 
upin summer: in rich moist soils it might 
do well, and would be wel! worthy protec- 
tion in winter from its rich flavor and late- 
ness of ripening, if it would stand the heat 
of summer. 


Fruit large, of | 


inate varicties will not impregnate the pis- 
tilate Hauthois. Owing to a disease or in- 
sect causing a curl of the leaf, 1 had to dis- 
continue the cultivation of it. There is a 
variety of the Hautbois ealled the Prolific, 
the flowers of which are said to be perfect. 
[ have tried to procure it several times, but | 
have hitherto got the common in place. If, 
to be procured, it would be worthy of cul- 
tivation on a small scale by the amateur. | 
15. Red Alpine. Perfect, fruit small, | 





ble situation is to be hed. 


day sun, it will not bear much during mid- 
summer. It cOmmences ripening at the | 
usual season, and continues till frosts set in; |‘ 
it should not be cultivated in the usual 
way by taking off the runners, as the larg- 
est and finest fruit is got in the fall from 
the runners of the same season. 
It has hithertoo been found im possible 
as its seeds 
in fact it should be 
from the seed, as seedlings |" 
igorous and bear larger fruit 


varieties, invariably produce 


the same: renewed from 
time to time 
grow more v 
than from runners. 

James DovGatt. 


11. Swainston’s Seedling. Staminate, Rosen ANK, near Aunirnsracnon, ) 
fruit very large, ovate, ofa fine glossy very} C. W., 10th July, 1 5 
light searlet, ripens from early till late in ke hia: Michiana Poamar 
long succession, the flavor is the richest and Asparagus. 


Mr. Epitror:—Being called upon by Mr. 
S. B. Noble, i 
mer, to show colors, 
give also my limited experience as regards | 
the making of an asparagus bed. The bed 
mentioned in my communication, in No. 11. 
of the present volume of the Mich. Far- 
I have not 


most delicious of any variety; it is pretty 
hardy and a rather strong grower, more so 
in both particulars than Ross’ Phenix, and 
and is well worthy of careful culture in 
every. amateur’s garden; it is a much bet- 
ter bearer than the other staminate varie- 
ties IL haye tried. 

12.. Ross’ Phenix. Staminate, fruit 
very large, coxcomb or irregular shaped, 
Nery tichflavor, dark glossy red. ripening | 5 
at. medium season, a hardy variety and 
pretty strong grower, but liable with me 
to the leaves turning brown in summer, and 
eannot be depended on as a regular large 
dearer. _ 
» Me, Keen's Seedling. Staminate, fruit 
large, a variety. much found in England, 


I do so willingly and 


mer, was not made by me. 
made any others from seed, but as every 
sear the old plants run to seed and scatter 


these by taking them up in the spring. 1) 
had made trenches 


of fresh stable manure. 





| 
;the ground. 


soon 


° ; Vases. 
planted in a rather moist and somewhat) C be 


shaded position as, if exposed to the mid- a w ve 


to cross it with any of the larger growing | 


in the last number of the Far-| 


and in this way produce quile a number of 
4 t 
seedlings, I ae made new plantations of} | is 


2 feet apart and about| cite me to hope tha 

2 feet deep, in which I spread about 1 foot | much more common _— 
In these trenches 
I then placed the young plants, about 8|make hay while the sun shines, 


a 
inches distant from each other, and in such 
away that the crowns of the plants stand 
upright against the back of the trench, and 
5 or 6 inches belew the 
I then filled up with compost 


nearly surface of 


and rich earth. The plants so transplanted 


though only 14 year oid have produced 
good plants from $ to 2 of an inch thick. 
If I wished to raise from seed by sowing 


the same, I woul id proceed as recommend- 
ed by J. Brid his 


Assistant” viz; Sow the seed in the fall as 


geman, in “ Gardeners 


orin March, in drills 12 inches 


as ripe, 
assunder, and covered half an inch with 
light earth. If any one should wish seed 
I can supply a pretty large quantity. 


A. H. Kumme. 





Vases and Biasticts of Grasses. 
! stocked flower-garden and a well- 


A well 


ilong conical, of a very fine rich flavor, and| n nanaged greenhouse are, certainly, very 


is well worthy of cultivation where a suita- limp tant aids in forming ha 
It should be | those designed for display in baskets or 


ind-bouquets, 


ty of delicate text- 
and ‘of delightful 


The great varie 
nutiful colors, 


Yr | om ye . 
which they afford, is suficient to hide 
| m: ny faults of arrangemeut,and to insure to 


any one the power of making something 
attractive. The white lilly is always fra- 


and pretty, 


igrant, the rose always cheerful 


the heart’s-ease always modest and unpre- 
tending, and honeysuckle always graceful, 


Put either of these in any part of a group 
of cut flowers, in the conten, at the top, at 
the sides, they are never out of place.— 

The general effect of the v whole will, indeed 
Ibe oreatly heightened by each being plae- 
position among its proper 





lg t 
d in its proper 





[companions T he full briecht face of the 
rose fits it for the thes the humility and 
y of the violet accords with a situ- 


simplic ity 
oar the base, or lower « dge, the erect 
stem of the lilly seem to lay 
nd a loose wreath of 
At- 


| ation ne 
and wip 
claim to the summit, ¢ 
honeysuckle may surround the whole. 
tention to such things as these is very im- 
portant, but as res} s the pets of the flow- 
er garden it is not absolutely indispensible. 
| Ex ‘ery body will love them, arrange them 
has you will. Even though thrown careless- 
ly together, without the least regard to flo- 
ae proprieties, they would still be pretty. 
Good taste is the secret of success in 
these cases. And, by the exercise of a lit- 


ects 





tle of this quality, the most beautiful vase 
or basket-bouquets or be made, without 
pretty flowers. The lady who possesses it 


may be, in some tune independent of 
both green-house and ‘garden. The mead- 
ows will yield her materials. A few weeks 
jag vo 1 saw some baskets and vases in which 
vere grasses of differe nt kinds, and grasses 
ne, so arranged as to produce an effect 
| exceeding beautiful,—so beautiful as to ex- 
they might become 
Sartain’s Mag. 





Hoe cabbages while the dew is on, and 
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MIC HIG AN F AR M ER Tainter Esq., of Hartford, Connecticut, a} cause of honey dew,’’ and the last one Bay ein 
. ii * lfellow student of ours in by-gone days.—) the first is one of those thousands, and y, on 
WARREN ISHAM, EDILOR.|We shal! exhibit these samples at the state/may add, that he himself is probably tat 
PURLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. fair. aay other. At all events, his view of the sub. an 
.y Letter from the Editor. No. XXII. | ject does not account for the phenomeng rel 
Terms, $1 in advaner—five copies for $4. San Adiece Sale OO: 1848 , Iti sep i 
—-- mt Nd , y <¥, . of rust. Itis upon the sfraw more thay wl 
GF If ovr subscribers put us to the inconveni-| The farmers are now in the midst of} the /eaf that the exuded substance is found. let 
ence and expense of sending an ayent to collect|their wheat harvest, and in most -parts of| and besides. this phenomenon, (rust) is ng th 
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of residence without dely, as we are very desir- 
ous of communicating with him? 


From Spring Brook.—We have received from 
Gov. Throop three magnificent pods of the Lima 
bean. He thinks the impression prevails, that 
this valuable bean cannot be raised in this cli- 
mate, and he sends us these specimens to show 
that itcan. His beans (about the the 20th ult 
were luxuriating nine feet from the ground, and 
the pods were just beginning to fill. 


The Army Worm—Terrible De- 
struction. 
We have had related to us, within a few days, 
au instance of the destruction of crops by this 
desolating scourge, the present season, which is 
enough to make one crawl. It was upon the 
farm of Messrs. J. & J. Beard, twelve miles from 
Port Huron, on Black river. The terrific army | 
marched, in solid phalanx, through field after} 
field, destroying every thing which came in their 
way. The Messrs. B. had expected to harvest 
from three to five thousand bushels of oats, and 
now they will not harvest a bushel. One tenant 
on the East side of the river, was driven from 
his house, and they were only able to save their 
awn dwelling, which is on the West side of the 
river, from being invaded, by standing upon the 
bridge and sweeping them into the river as they 
advanced. 


Who will beat this? 
We have received a letter from John D. 
Patterson, Esq., of Westfield, Chatauque 
County, New York, ordering the Michigan 





the deposit of an insect, which has its home 
on the under side of the hickory leaf. 


ous enemy, stealing its way with noise- 
less tread, has spread mildew and blight 
over the fair fields which but recently were 
rich in promise. 
That rust results from the exudation of 
sap through the cuticle of the straw, is be- 
yond all question, and of course whatever 
produces an extraordinary flow of sap, con- 
tributes to this inauspiciows result, and in 
two ways ; first, by causing a rapid growth, 
tender in structure, and secondly, by the 
mechanical force resulting from this extra- 
ordinary pressure of the sap. 
Among the causes which contribute to 
this sad result, are warm, misty rains, and 
what are called honey dews. And what is 
By ‘some it is thought to fall 
from Heaven like ordinary dew. But a 
man who writes in the Valley Farmer, and 


honey dew ? 


who says he has devoted four years to the 
investigation of this subject, contradicts this 
opinion, and observes, that it is found on 
some bushes and not on others directly by 
their side, and on bushes under trees whose 
leaves are entirely free from it. 
tains as the result of observation, that it is 


He main- 


On 
the other hand, a writer in the Boston Cul- 
tivator eschews this doctrine, and maintains 


farmer. 

The way to sheep land.—We scarcely 
know of aman who is fuller of sound de. 
trine on farming operations generally, thay 
the Hon. E. L. Fuller, the enterprising pre. 
prietor of the Ann Arbor paper mill, 
member of the Executive Committee o 
the State Agricultural Society, &e., &e,— 
He has a splendid farm about four miles 
South of the village, which he has put ina 
high state of-cultivation. The way he 
managed to sheep a twelve acre field, pre- 
paratory to a crop of wheat, may be prof. 
tably imitated. Sheep, if left to themselves, 
will select a spot, probably the highes 
ground in the field, where they will lie down 
for the night, and to which they will repair 
night after night thro’ the season. The 
consequence is, that that spot becomes too 
rich for wheat, while the other portions of 
the field are deprived of their due propor. 
tion of the manure. To remedy this, in 
England they are in the habit of hurdling 
their sheep, that is, yarding them by means 
of a light, moveable fence, which is made 
to change localities, so that, in the course 
of the season, the whole field may be equal- 
But friend Fuller has hit up- 
ona better way than that. Just before 


ly manured. 


bed time he goes into the field, and when 












Farmer, and enclosing pay for one year.—)as the result of his observation, that honey near the flock, opens and shakes his umbrel- 
In the letter, we found’ also two samples of| dew is a viscid substance, which is exuded] ]a. In an instant, every sheep is upon its 
wool of extraordinary quality, taken from a boeken cm the aula |. They will not go 
pox of imported yearling Merino sheep.— | far, however, before they will stop, and 
The fleece of the buck weighed 144 lbs, then, turning upon his heel, he returns to 
and that of the ewe 10 lbs. and 10 oz. af- the house; the sheep drop right down in 
7 ter. having been cleansed with soap and their tracks, where they lie until morning. 
’ water previous to shearing, until they were From a twelve acre field which he ma- 
almost. entirely free from gum and oily nured in this way with a flock of two hun- 
: matter. The sheep are represented as of dred and fifty sheep, he gathered a crop 

unusually large size, were bred in France, of wheat the following season, which ave- 


and are known as the celebrated ainter raged forty-three bushels to the acre.— 
. . e J . 
sheep, having been imported by John A. That’s te aa to. farm it. 





from the leaves, putrifies, and then becomes 
food for an insect which preys upon it.— 
He says he has only to open the sash and 
expose a potted plant for a few minutes to 
a cold, brisk East wind, and then close it, to 
witness this phenomenon. He thinks the 
plant “takes an awful cold,” by which 
means the circulation of the sap is obstruct- 
ed, and furced out through the leaves — 


The first writer above named says “there 
are thousands who are still ignorant of the 


























1949. 


- Jmportance of draining.—Mr. F.,, is great 
on draining, nor can he magnify its impor- 
tance too much. His farm is bottom land, 
and inclined to be wet. His workmen, he 
remarked, stood half leg deep in water, 
when clearing fields which are now excel- 
Jent wheat land. But he has spared nei- 
ther pains nor expense to drain off all stag- 
nant water, both from the surface and sub- 
soils. In some places his drains are six feet 
deep—all covered. Of what the tunnel is 
formed, we did not inquire. 

And there is no way in which money 
ean be more profitably expended, in the 
way of improvement, upon a farm, whosa 
surface or ‘sub-soil retains stagnant water, 
than in thorough draining ; and there are 
very few farms which are wholly exempt 
from land of this description. John John- 
stone, Esq., a farmer of Seneca County, N. 
York, who fatted last year 83 steers, 
which averaged him over fifty dollars a 
head, says, in a recent communication to 
the Executive Committee of New York 
State Agricultural Society, that he has laid 
down since Sept. last, 1500 rods of tile 
drain, and shall.Jay down as much more 
the next year. His neighbors who scoffed 
at him for burying so much money in his 
ditches, when he commenced, are now or- 
dering tiles by thousands. Mr. J. remarks, 
that thorough draining will do more to im- 
prove the agriculture of New York, than 
all other improvements combined. Its ad- 
vantages he briefly enumerates as follows: 
Lands inclined to be wet, can be ploughed 
much earlier in the spring, and ploughing 
can be done with far greater ease to both 
man and beast, and once plowing, he 
says, will pulverize the soil as well as three 
plowings will undrained, wettish lands— 
But the great advantage is of course in the 
vastly increased yield of the crop. We re- 
gret that Mr. J. did not state the cost of 
the tiles. 

But let us pause a moment, and look a 
little into the philosophy of this business. 
The beneficial effects of draining arise from 
the free admission into the soil, of rain 
water, air, and heat. While the soil and 
sub-soil, are overcharged with stagnant wa- 
ter, the rain-water impregnated, to a cer- 
tain extent, with those important elements 
of nutrition, carbonic acid and ammonia, 
can have no admission, bnt runs off into 
low places, carrying, not only these import- 
ant elements with it, but much of the fin- 
er and better portion of the surface soil it- 





portant elements of nutrition, and watery 
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vapor besides, is totally excluded from such jes,” with some who are so very sensitive in 


And air being excluded, heat, of 
course is in great measure excluded, and 
the suil is cold and clammy. Whereas the 
moment you drain away the stagnant wa- 


a soil, 


ter, the soil, becoming loose and porous, 
drinks in the fertilizing rains of heaven, |: 
and inbales the nutricious gasses and wa- 
tery vapour of the atmosphere, together 
with the heat of the day. 

Among the advantages of draining, a 
very important one has not been mention- 
ed, viz, that it prepares the land for the 


their opposition “to the doctrine. 
themselves good farmers, and having, by a 
system of good husbandry, kept their farms 
measurably clean from this pest, they have, 
from the most philanthropic motives, en- 


Being 


leavored to persuade all their neighbors 


whose farms have been overrun with it to 
adopt the same system, and many of them 
have had the pleasure of seeing their be- 
nevolent exertions crowned with the hap- 
piest results—and now, to have it proved 
in their face and eyes, that all there was 


beneficial use of the sub-soil plow, where-j good in their advice, grew legitimately out 


as, without it, sub-soiling is injurious rather | of 
which they so hated, 
we do not blame them at all for being mad 


about it. 


than beneficial, as the loosened soil admits 
alarger deposit of water to remain stag- 
nant. It may be set down asa_ general 
truth, that the use of the sub-soil plow is 
attended with the happiest results in all well 
drained lands. 


Transmutation. 

We have received communications al- 

most ad infinitum, on the transmutation 
question, some taking one side and some 
the other. Those taking ground against 
the doctrine, appear to have been written 
before the last number of the Farmer was 
received. If their authors will take the 
trouble to read our two editorial articles on 
the subject, contained in that number, they 
will find a full answer to all they have writ- 
ten. 
Nothing would be more agreeable to us, 
than to publish all that is sent us upon the 
subject, for it wovld give us the very op- 
portunity we desire to show up the fallacy 
of all objections to the doctrine, and ex- 
hibit the impregnable strength of the ar- 
gument which sustains it, but we should 
need half a dozen Michigan Farmers to do 
that, and as the wise man says, the world 
itself would scarcely contain books which 
would have to be written. And as we 
cannot well make distinctions, we shall be 
necessitated to reject the whole and pro- 
ceed with our argument. | 

But, for all that, our desire is, that our 
friends, on both sides, should continue to 
pour in upon us, without abatement, their 
facts and reasonings upon the subject, for 
we want the benefit of all the light we can 
get in settling this question, and settle it 
we are determined to, beyond all reasona- 
ble cavil, and to the satisfaction of every 
candid enquirer after truth. And we as- 
sure the opponents of the doctrine, that in 


the progress of the argument, we will give 
full weight to their objections. 
We think we see where “the shoe pineh- 











doctrine of transmutation, 
O it is too bad, and 


this very 


The Chess Question. 
We have received a communication from 


friend Gibbons, which would fill several 
pages of the Farmer, but as we have no 


room for it, at full length, we will endeavor 


to give a fair abstract of it, omitting nothing 
that is important. 


We have no doubt that our friend, when 


the effervescence of feeling has worked it- 
self off, would be very sorry to see some 
things which he has written, in print, and 
had we room for the whole communication, 


we could not do him a greater act of un- 


kindness than to publish it in full. And 
besides, we shall do far better by him than 
he intended to do by us, for he did not 


mean that we should speak at all, if his 


authority could prevent it. In the fires 
place, he tried his prettiest to hold us up fo 
odium and contempt, by representing us as 


having taken ground against “all the real 


scientific writers” of the age, and as hav- 


ing no knowledge of botany, and might as 
well have said, in so many words, that we 
had better quit editing and go to school— 
This same “by authority” tone he has in- 
fused into his present communication, to a 
far higher degree, than into the former one. 
He represents us as sneering at science 
and scientific men, than which nothing 
can be more untrue, We have not sneer- 
ed at science, nor at scientific men, but 
have given them credit for having done 
much for the cause, and have charged 
them with inconsistency upon this one 
subject alone. Now if, instead of this 
brow-beating, overbearing, and dogmatical 
tone, our good friend had, like our equally 
intelligent correspondent, “C. A, C.” (who 


is also on that side of the question,) respect- 
fully asked us to give the reasons of our 
opinion, how much more becoming would 
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it have been? In that case, all this pa- 
tade of words about “close observation,” 
tateful experiments, penetrating intellects, 
&c.,” on the one hand, and “smatterers in 
science,” on the other, might have been 
spared. We have scarcely yet entered 
upon the investigation of the subject, nor do 
we ever mean to take up space in our col- 
umns to develope the entire strength of 
the argument. Yet, we mean to say 
enough to show, that those hastily penned 
words which were thrust in to fill up a va- 
cant corner in an editorial letter, were well 
considered words, and that we are able to 
make them good; and in doing this, we 
should not be at all surprised, if some peo- 
ple should be made to wince under the con- 
viction, that they are not so great botan- 
ists as they had imagined themselves to be, 
and if friend G. should find himself in this 
category before we get through, che fault will 
not be ours. In our present number how- 
ever, we shall confine ourselves to the com- 
xounication before us. : 

We shall then claim the privilege of giv- 
‘ing the reasons of our belief, in further 
compliance with the expressed wish of our 
respected correspondent, C. A. C. 

Mr. G. passes over in silence the greater 
and more important portions of our argu- 
ment, touching only upon an unimportant 
particular here and there. To the passage 
relating to the dethronement of the Crea- 
tor, he appends an explanation which does 
not seem to helpthe matteratall. The pas- 
sage is this. “But supposing the doctrine 
were not contrary to the established laws 
of mature, and that we could demonstrate 
it to be true, what more could we hope to 
gain thereby than he who should succeed in 
proving, that there is no Almighty Creator to 
control the operations of the universe, and 
that man is not an accountable being.” This 
he says, is designed to illustrate and carry 
out the proposition, that the believer in 
transmutation has no inducement before 
him to sow clean seed upon clean ground, 
because after all his pains, his wheat may 


turn to chess; not that he believed that 
either could be proved. 

Very well, that is just what we supposed, 
the very construction we put upon the pas- 
sage, and our entire argument relating to 
it, was based — this very meaning, as 

one can readily satisfy himself. 

Was not upon him alone, as he sup- 
poses, but upon the anti-transmutation men 
generally, that we threw back the false im- 
putation, that chess seed will not germin- 
ate. at samen that he has said noth- 
ing ject. Let us see—he ad- 
seninhos farmers to sow clean seed upon 
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clean ground, if they would have a clean 
crop, and says (in his present communica- 
tion) that the doctrine of transmutation, 
takes away one of the strong inducements 
to sow clean seed. Howisthis? If trans- 
mutationists believe chess seed will germin- 
ate, how does this doctrine take away a 
strong inducement to sow clean seed? It 
seems to us, after all, that he has said 
something upon the subject. 

He objects to our rule of evidence only 
on the ground, that he has no opportunity 
to cross examine witnesses.. Although we 
regard this as a disingenuous quibble, we 
are willing to gratify him even in this. 
The names and places of residence of all 
the witnesses will be given of course, and 
full opportunity thus be afforded for cross 
examination. Some of them will be in 
his own neighborhood, so that he will not 
have to go far to gratify the rather cap- 
tious spirit which seems to have possession 
of him. : 

He does indeed say further in relation to 
our rule of evidence, that tanocent men 
have been hung on “ positive testimony.” 
What he would have us infer from this we 
know not, unless it be that all testimony 
shculd be rejected as worthless, because 
some have testified falsely. In consonance 
with the spirit of this remark, he repeats, 
in another part of his communication, the 
stale and thousand-times repeated instance 
of an imposition which was practiced upon 
the editor of the Genessee Farmer, who 
was presented with a head of wheat hay- 
ing a spear of chess: eaded growing out of 
it—but upon examination it was found that 
the spear of chess had been artificially in- 
serted. Now what purpose can be served 
by all this, unless it be to show, that no tes- 
timony whatever is to be relied on, and 
that we are to resign ourselves to universal 
scepticism? According to this doctrine, 
we must reject the christian religion, be- 
cause Spurious gospels were written in the 
earlier ages of its history. 

And is this all he has to say in reference 
to our reply? Has he nothing to say to 
the argument based upon the imperfection 
of botany as a science, upon the innova- 
tions which every succeed ng author is mak- 
ing upon his predecessors—nothing in re- 
ply to the argument drawn from the analo- 
gous transmutation of wheat into smut— 
nothing in refereace to the use we made 
of his famous illustrations to show his own 
inconsistency and absurdity—nothing in 
vindication of the idea intended to be con- 
veyed by those illustrations, viz, that the 
earth, for aught we know, may be full of 
chess see], which lies dormant even in old 
cultivated fields, until they come to be de- 
voted to wheat husbandry, when all at 
once a suitable proportion of it wakes out 
of its long sleep—nothing in reply to the 
charge of unprofitableness, which we threw 
back and fastened upon him? Verily, not 
one word. Indeed, no one would dream, 
that he had seen the main portions of our 
reply at all. The small things which he 





notices and carps at, were merely ineiden- 


August |, 


tal to the main argument, which he passes 
totally unnoticed. 

But with what then does he fill out g 
long a communication? Well, a consider. 
able portion of it is taken up in attemptin 
to prove what nobody ever disputed, anq 
what we certainly granted him, in our re. 
ply, viz, that “all the really scientitic agri. 
cultural writers of the age” are against us 
on this question, so that all his quotations 
from these writers might have been spared, 
He winds up this branch of the subj 
with the affirmation, that all the botanisis 
in the world, are against us. It may be 
so, but suppose, that after all, we should 
show that the greatest | otanist the earth 
ever produced, Is against friend Gibbons— 
would that be any thing? It may be, 
however, that we shall not be able to do it, 
and friend G. may have the consolation of 
this, maybe as long as he can. 

The ballance of his long communicatio 
is devoted to a detail of experiments which 
he says he has made without being able 
to produce chess from wheat, and he pre- 
scribes a course of experiment for us, 
which, he says, would result in the convic- 
tion, that the doctrine of transmutation 
cannot be true. Now, if he had not beer 
in such “hot haste,” but had taken time 
to read the article commencing on the 
118th page, of our Inst number, in which 
we endeavor to “explain and obviate cer- 
tain difficulties attending the investigation 
of this subject,” he would have seen how 
perfectly silly itis to adduce any such fail. 
ures in proof that the doctrine of transmu- 
tation is‘false. We have a fact in reserve, 
which we shall make use of hereafter, to 
show, in a striking light, the absolute ridi- 
culousness of attempting to invalidate the 
doctrine by a detail of such failures, 

One other thing, hc wever, he says, which 
must not be omitted, viz, that he imbibed 
his present views on this subject from hear- 
ing a very scientific address, by David 
Thomas, Esq., in Cayuga Co., N. Y. twenty 
yearsago. Our own views were not de- 
rived from any such high authority, but 
from what friend G. stigmatizes as “ the 
careless observations of a farmer”—from 
our own humble experience as a cultivator 
of the soil—from having been thrown into 
a dilemma, which forced us upon the alter: 
native, either of admitting the doctrine as 
true, or of rejecting the testimony of the 
senses altogether; and we chose the former. 


The above, we believe, embraces all that 
his communication contains, and we have 
done our best to give a fair representation 
of its contents. That we have at the same 
time given our own views along side of his 
is very true, but that we should have done, 
and far more effectually, had we published 
his piece entire. Indeed, had it been our 
object, simply to triumph, we could not 
more effectually have prepared the way, 
than by publishing the entire communica 
tion word for word. We have no objection 
to enter into a discussion on this subject, 
with any man on the globe, and giving him 





as much space as we occupy ourselves, 
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But two things are indispensable as condi- 
tions, first, that his communications shal! be 
ed to reasonable limits, and secondly, 

that they shall be respectful. We will not 
have our readers bored to death on any 
one subject, nor will we consent to be 
abused in our own columns, and that simp- 
for lack of argument with which to meet 
us. It may be set down as a truth of uni- 
yersal application, that whenever a writer 


| resorts to opprobrious epithets with which 


to stigmatize an opponent, he finds himself 
pressed with arguments which he ¢ annot 
meet. 


We shall proceed with our argument, 
and not suffer ourselves to be turned aside 
by the carpings of any one. At the same 
time, to show that we have no hesitation 
in entering the list with any respectful 

ent upon this subject, we assure our 
readers that if the Albany Culivator takes 
up the subject, we shall be found at our 

“The editors of that Journal have 
demanded th:: proof of our position, and if 
they are not satisfied with it, the public 
will expect them to say so, and to give 
their reasons. Those reasons we shall be 
bound to notice. We make no boasts, we 
seek no Sent. with the editors of that 
highly respectible Journal, and have no de- 
sire for notoriety in this or any other con 
troversy. We are but a humble individual, 
unknown to fame, and our desire is to pass 
rare?! and as unobtrusively on our way 
as possible; but feeling ourselves to be girt 
about with truth on this subject, we shall 
stand, and though, the combined legions 
of the whole “ sczentific’ world come down 
upon us, we shall not shrink from the en- 
counter, for we know that the truth is 
mighty and will triumph. 

_ For the Michigan Farmer. 

There is nothing, perhaps, that requires 
greater care on the part of the purchaser 
than the selection of horse powers. Of 
these, there are a great variety before the 
public, and all claiming to be the ne plus 
ultra, or the best. Certificates of their 
value, signed to all appearance by respec- 
table men, are circulated throughout the 
country, and people are urged to buy up- 
on the recommendation of those signers of 
certificates, who are, in nine cases out of 
ten, strangers. The chief matters to be 
lx ked at in the purchase of these machines 
are: Ist, the durability and strength of 
the machine: 2nd, the amount of friction 
to be overcome: 3d, the ease with which 
the horse will work in them. 

We’ eohsider the horizontal or sweep 
power to be the best and most economical. 
The friction is much less than in the rail 
road or inclined plane power, and they are 


built s0 as to require from one to eight hor- 


9es, and a horse will always work on one 
of them as readily as he will before a wa- 
1a plow, while the rail road power, 
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placing the horse in an unnatural position, 
making him walk up hill, with his footing 
constantly giving away, brings into play 
muscles that are not intended for such uses, 
except perhaps for a short time, thus ren- 
dering him in a short time, leg weary, and 
when once taken out of the power, we 
have known a large number of horses ut- 
terly refuse to enter and work upon them 
again. 

The only advantage the rail-way power 
possesses over the other kind is, its requi- 
ring less room. But what farmer is there 
who wishes to economize room at the ex- 
pense of his horses? While on the one, 
his team will be but little more fatigued at 
the end of the day than if they had been 
strolling about the field, or standing in the 
stable. On the other, one hour will fa- 
tigue him more, and make him sweat more 
than if he had been on the road all day.— 
Farmers, ponder on and examine this mat- 
ter well before you make up your minds 
whether it is the cheapest, a little more 
room, or the killing, or at least the wear- 
ing out of your horses unnaturally and un- 
successfully. 





Fencing, 
For the Michigan Farmer, 
Mount C.emens, July 20, 1849. 

Mr. Isaam: Dear Srr,—<As there has 
been some question about fencing, in the 
“Farmer,” and any thing that might throw 
farther light on the subject, called for from 
your subscribers, I will relate an incident 
which may furnish some light, and suggest 
an idea that may make the same equally 
profitable for our own farmers who are des- 
titute of timber on their prairies, as this in- 
cident was for the benefit of the farmers on 
Long Island, and in the north-east of New 
Jersey. 

When I came to Michigan, in 1834, and 
“entered my forty” (I believe you admit 
a 40 owner to write for the Farmer,) I 
went back to New Jersey to make arrange- 
ments for migration, being pleased with the 
promising appearance of the country. In 
the long winter nights, at the happy fire- 
side of my friends, they would ask me ma- 
ny things about Michigan. Among them 
was a good couple, of middle life, who had 
been as far as the Genesee country when 
young, and came back to live in New Jer- 
sey. The man was a good mechanic, one 
of those sober, considerate, civil, well dis- 
posed, and steady, get along fellows, and 
was brought up at farming previous to go- 
ing an apprentice to his trade. Well, in 








the course of civil conversation on the pro- 


the farmers. 
at that time get much fencing stuff in the 
form of cedar rails from Georgia and South 
Carolina by vessels, making-a good business 
of the trade, and as the Michigan white oak 
was famous for durability when the timber 
was used for that purpose, all concluded 
that the business would not only be practica- 
ble and convenient but actually afford a good 
living profit. 
of four (or five) good rails set in mortices in 


: ——_————— 
gress of farming, fencing was spoken of, and 





the question of how they were to be sup; 
plied with timber, was one that they did 
not know how to answer. I proposed to 
build a machine for getting out and mor- 


ticing fence posts in some of our timbered 


districts in Michigan, like Macomb county, 


and ship them to Buffalo by schooner, and 
from thence to Albany by canal, thence to 
Long Island and the Jersey shore by sloop, 
where they would be eagerly bought up by 
As the farmers did actually 


Our fences were mostly made 


posts, standing about four feet high. This 
was a good “lawful fence,” and the posts 
can be manufactured here and _ship- 
ped to Long Island and the Jersey shore, 
and sold at a rate affordiing a good living 
profit. Now, if this is “actually” the case, 
why can not our prairie farmers be suppli- 
ed from the same source. We have water 
communication all around and penetrating 
in many cases, far into the interior of the 
peninsula, and the railroad crossing it in dif- 
ferent places; and when the Clinton and 
Kalamazoo canal is in the hands of some 
person capable of superintending it, and 
who knows his business and will do tt, then 
there is another means of transporting into 
the interior as well as means of transport- 
ing the surplus produce out of it. 
Your obedient servant, 


I.8.C. 





Great crops of Wheat.—Newton Shel- 
don, Esq., of Lodi, Washtenaw County, 
writes us, that his wheat crops, for the last 
seven years previous to the present, have, 
averaged twenty-nine bushels to the acre, 
and that this year his crop promises nearly 
or quite as well. This certainly is very 
extraordinary, inasmuch as previous to the 
present, the crop in the State generally, 
has been a failure for six out of the last 
ten years, there having been but four toler- 
able crops in that time, and but three that 
could be called good. But if they had all 
been good wheat years, such a yield would 
have been extraordinary. But we fear a 
blight has come over the hopes of our 
friend S., in regard to his present crop, 
since his letter was written, for we were in- 
formed at Ann Arbor, that the wheat on 
Lodi plains was badly smitten with the 


rust. 
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Letter from a Merchant. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Ma. Eprror:—When I came to this state 
about two years ago, I took your valuable 
paper only because it wasa state paper, but 
soon became so interested in its contents, 
that I looked about me eagerly for a gar- 
den spot, where I could put into practice 
some of the ideas received from it. And 
it is about a year ago, that I for the first 
time handled a spade and put seed into 
the ground. But I was prevented by sick- 
ness and business from paying much atten- 
tion to gardening until this spring, when, 
having more time at my disposal, I made 
my garden my hobby, but with a strict re- 
gard to economy, doing every thing myself, 
except the first spading. For my success 
I am gratefully indebted to the Michigan 
Farmer, and I consider it now the most in- 
teresting Family Paper I take, although I 
have tried several Eastern ones. 

There are a number of young apple trees 
in my garden, which last year bore about 
half a bushel of apples all together, but by 
the application of the knife, lime, ashes, 
and soft soap, they now are as full of fruit 
as the trees can support, andsome of them 
have nearly doubled their size. It is no 
doubt owing to the same means, that even 
some still younger trees have now fine ap- 
ples, though the same were only transplant- 
ed last spring. 

My sugar corn seed I received of Thor- 
burns in New York, and the cropis the ad- 
miration of the town, both for height and 
thriftiness. While our neighbors yet live 
on their winter provisions, I have for weeks 
enjoyed the most delicious vegetables. 

I write this only to give credit where 
credit is due, and toshow what can be done 
by one brought up in total ignorance of ag- 
riculture, when assisted by good papers. 

May you meet with all the success you 


desire, and may our farmers open their 
eyes to the truth and become subscribers 
to your well deserving paper. 
Yours truly, 
Ave’s. H. Komen. 
Fewtoxvuis, July 23, 1849. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Eprror :— 

‘T'would like to inquire through your pa- 
per if there is any way to get rid of milk- 
weed. My neighbors of more experience 
in ‘agriculture than myself, tell me that it 
cant’ be killed, but it appears to me that 
there ought to be some way to get rid of 
it. A Barriz Creex Sussoniner. 
eg some one who knows how, tell ?— 

D. 
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Letter froma Lady, abont the 
potato rot--Important facts. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Me. Isuam, Eprror or tHe Micutcan 
Farmer :—lI take the liberty to transmit to 
you, and through your paper to the public, 
some observations with regard to the pota-. 
to disease, as it is called. My husband 
seldom writes, except on pressing business. 
I have delayed writing until rather late in 
the season, feeling somewhat delicate about 
writing on such a subject, the subject of 
agriculture. But hoping that this com- 
munication may lead to some experiments 
that may be beneficial to the community, 
I have concluded to state some facts, al- 
though I should incur the imputation of 
wearing clothes that do not belong to me. 
Two years ago last April, my husband 
ploughed some sward land adjoining our 
house for a garden, and planted it with po- 
tatoes. It isa rich soil, with considerable 
clay. When he hoed them, it was difficult 
to obtain much earth to put about the hills. 
They grew very luxuriantly however, blos- 
somed finely, and seeded heavily. The 
potatoes were very large, smooth and fair, 
and were perfectly ripe. I think it was 
about the twentieth of September there 
fell a heavy rain and the weather was very 
warm. The next day my husband dug 
some potatoes for dinner, and when I wash- 
ed them, I observed that the skin appear- 
ed to be affected as though they had been 
dipped in boiling water, many of them on- 
ly on one side, About -ten days after, 
there was another similar rain, which affect- 
ed many of them to the depth of half an 
inch. When my husband dug them, he 
observed, that those hills that had the 
most earth over them were uninjured.— 
Last year, he planted a part of the same 
ground with potatoes, and the last of June, 
he ploughed them both ways and _hilled 
them very high. There was a long, warm 
rain, in the fall, and a general complaint 
among our neighbors, that their potatoes 
were rotting very bad. Ours remained 
perfectly good with the following exception. 
About forty hills had been planted for ear- 
ly potatoes, and the weeds cut up among 
them, but not hilled. A few were reserv- 
ed for seed, but were entirely rotten and 
decayed. H. F. 

Ray, Macomb Co., Mich. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
How to feed Salt to Bees. 

After you make cheese, take the whey, 

and mix it with bran thick enough to allow 











the bees to stand on it without clotting 
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their wings, place it in a trough or boar 
six or eight rods from the hive; or take ay 
empty salt barrel, and put into it a bushe 
of bran or two, pour in sour milk or water 
make it firm enough so as the bees wif 
not drown. From this they will extrac 
the salt which will ooze from the barrel— 
As they empty the barrel of its liguig 
renew it again. This will be of great sey. 
vice in dry weather to the bees. 
Observation on the Miller which annoys 
Bees.—Last season, [ allowed about six sug. 
flowers to grow near my bee-hives ; whey 
in flower, they attracted the miller, which 
fed on them late in the evening, and ap. 
peared quite stupid, so much so, that | 
could pick them off with my hand and deal 
wiih them as I would wish. I am now tr. 
ing several experiments with my bees, the 
result of which I will make known through 
the Farmer. Srvensis, 


Oakland Agricultural Society, 


The farmers of this county met on the 
7th inst. for the purpose of forming a 
Agricultural Society. The Hon. James B, 
Hunt was called to the chair, and James 
M. Hoyt chosen Secretary. We have al. 
ready published the constitution adopted 
by the Society. 

On motion of Theron Barber, a commit. 
tee of five were appointed by the Chair 
to report the names of officers of the Sb. 
clety. 

Theron Barber, John Thomas, Harvey 
Seely, H. 8. Brook, Andrew C,. Walker, 
were appointed said committee, who report: 
ed as follows: 

For President 
WILLIAM YERKES. 
Vice President, 

Each town in the county to be represent. 
ed. by one member: 

Moses Murlin, Pontiac: John Chamber. 
lin, Bloomfield; Hiram Barritt, Commerce; 
Jos. M. Irish, W. Bloomfield; Joseph Gay- 
lard, Waterford; George Miller, Independ- 
ence; H. W. Horton, Groveland; David 
A. Wright, Springfield; Philo Frost, Hal. 
ly: Gamaliel Truesdell, Brandon; Theron 
Uarber, Novi; Edward Martin, Troy; Wil: 
liam M. Axford, Oakland; Benj. F. Sheldon, 
Orion; E. G. Deming, Oxford; N. Power, 
Farmington ; D. Hubbard, Royal Oak; 
Horatio Lee, Southfield; Charles Baldwin, 
Avon; H. Voorhies, W. Lake; Rufus Tin: 
ney, — ; William Thomson, Rose; 
Philip Marlatt, Lyons; Z. M. Morey, Mi: 
ford; Wm. Snow, Addison. 

For Executive Committee. 

William G. Stone, John Thomas, Jonah 
Gregs, Charles Elliott, Crummell Bowen, 
Joseph J. Tood, Linus Cone. Andrew ¢. 
Walker, Cyrus Wells, O. P. Davison. 

For Treasurer, ASA B. HADSELL. 

Corresponding Secretary, ALMERIN 
WAITEHEAD. 

Recording Secretary, HORATIO N. 
HOWARD. 
Said re 

On motion of Harvey 





was accent and adopted. 


ly a committee 
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; eink : 
from each town in the county was 
alone For duty it shall be to solicit 
ns to become members of the society. 
errhe following gentlemen were selected 
1 said committee: 
S Pontiac, James B. Hunt; Bloo nfield, A. 
Snow; Commerce, J. M. Hoyt; W. Bloom- 
field, D. C. Dean; Groveland, T. Terwilla- 
. Sprinofield, I. J. Losey; Holly, M. 
Prec ; Brandon, Jacob Price; Novi, H. 
§. Brooks; Troy, Wm. Poppleton; Oak- 
Jand, Aaron Cook; Orion, Charles Carpen- 
ten; Oxford, Wm. H. Powell; Farmington, 
¢. D, Woolcott; Royal Oak, Amoran 
Blair; Southfield, John Davis; Avon, John 
F. Hamlin; White Lake, Sloan Cooley; 
d, David Ellis; Rose, John A. Wen- 
; Lyons, Esq. Colkins ; Milford, Dr. 
Foote; Addison, Wm. Hagerman; Water- 
ford, Wm. Besley; Independence, Arthur 


IS. 

Moved that the Executive Committee 
and Treasurer be requested to meet at the 
Court House in Pontiac on the 24th day 
of August next at one o'clock P. M. for the 

e of ascertaining the amount of funds 
subscribed, fixing the amount of the pre- 
miums and time of holding the fair. 

On motion H. L. Stevens, Esq., was ap- 
pointed to deliver an address at the next 
annual meeting of the society. 

Moved that the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be signed by the President and Secre- 

and published in the Pontian Jackson- 

ian, Oakland Gazette, Michigan F armer, 

and such other papers as feel an interest in 
the cause of Agriculture. 

JAMES B. HUNT, President 

James M. Hoyt, Secretary. 





BARROW RAKE. 





This is one of the best rakes for grain 
now in use. It has been used and thor- 
oughly tested, and a boy 14 year old can 
rake and bind as fast as a smart cradler 
ean cut the grain. They have been used 
considerably with two wheels, and answered 
&@ good purpose on tolerably smooth ground, 
but we think the improvement admirably 
adapts them for use in rolling on stumpy 


ground. are a t labor savin 
implement, and need on besten tb pote: 
to general use. 
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_ LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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Husbands and Wives, 

Are you a husband? Do not suppose, 
when wearied with business, that you have 
all the trouble and your wife none. Do 
not go home and there vent your tll-humor 
upon your unoffending spouse. Recollect 
that she has cares as well as you. If vou 
are annoyed by customers, “worried | for 
money, alarmed at the failures of debtors, 
do not take vengeance for your troubles on 
your wife, by rendering the household mis- 
erable with your sour looks and ill-temper. 
A husband should throw off _his cares the 
instant he crosses the threshold of his door. 
Home is too holy a sanctuary to be profaned 
by frowns. The hours devoted to buisiness 
are all sufficient for its purposes, and when 
those hours are passed your time should 
be surrendered to enjoyment. It is not so 
difficult an affair as you suppose. Habit is 
everything. With a firm will, you will 
soon learn, on entering your door, to throw 
off the annoyances of the office, as you cast 
aside your overcoat. The practice resolute- 
ly persisted in will eventualy become a hab- 
it, and will reap your reward in a more 
cheerful home, and_ pleasant evenings. 
Recollect, all your tormenting about busi- 
ness, will not render you one cent richer! 
Is it a wife that reads this? Do not suf- 
fer your husband’s peevishness, if he comes 
home out of humor, to ruffle your temper, 
or awake a single hard thought. Perhays 
you have been worried all day with your 
s-rvants, or alarmed for a sick child and 
you are now completely fagged out and 
longing for your husband to say a cheerful 
word to you—but do not allow your disap- 
pointment to influence your feelings; for it 
will only make matters worse. Your hus- 
band will soon see how much he is in the 
wrong and make you amends by his altered 
demeanor. He has been annoyed and 
came home to seek quiet and comfort,— 
do not be angry that circumstances, not 
you, have prevented his receiving it. Take 
a word of homely advice. Have everything, 
at all times, neat and tidy for him; and 
when you see him jaded, or out of humor, 
quietly have something nicer than usual 
for his repast. It is wonderful what a 
good dinner, or an unexpectedly nice sup- 
per will do towards changing a man’s peev- 
ishness into good humor. Remember men 
are not angels, and must. be managed as 
well as loved. 

This is almost like a sermon, and what 
Aunt Martha calls “a plain talk.’ But it 
will do you good, if you only follow its pre- 
cepts. Try!—wWeal’s Gazette. 





The Female Temper.—No trait of char- 
acter is more valuable in a female than a 
sweet temper. Home can never be made 
valuable without it. It is like the flowers 
that spring up in our pathway reviving 
and cheering us. Let a man go home at 
night, wearied and worn by the toils of 





the day, and how soothing is a word dicta- 
ted by a good disposition! It is sunshine 





——— 
falling on his heart. He is happy, and the 
cares of life are forgotten. A sweet teni- 
per has a soothing influence on the minds 
of a whole family. “Where it is found in 
the wife and mother, you observe kindness 
and love predominating over the natural 
feeling of a bad temper. Smiles, kind 
words and looks, characterize the children, 
and peace and love have their dwelling 
there. Study then to acquire and retain 
a sweet temper. It is more valuable than 
gold; it captivates more than beauty; and 
to the close of life it retains all its fresh- 
ness and power. 


Fraternal Love-—What_ inexpressible 
delight, when brothers and sisters of one 
family live together in all the harmony of 
friendship and good esteem, tutually 
delighted and charmed with each others’ 
presence and society! Peace dwells if 
their bosoms, and transport beats at their 
hearts. They know how to alleviate each 
others’ troubles and difficulties; they 
know how to imp: zt and double each others’ 
felicity and pleasure. And if perchance 
their aged parents live, who have formed 
them thus to love, whose early care provid- 
ed for them this high feast of the most de- 
licate sensations, what increasing raptures 
do they feel from bless'ng those parents 
with this fruit of their care! O, ye happy 
parents! if I could envy any beings upon 
earth, it were you, who see your youth 
renewed in good and worthy children flour- 
ishing around you: who see those children 
amply crowning your days and nights of 
past solicitude, not only with the most rev 
erential respect to yourselves, but with 
what you wish still more, if possible, with 
the firmest and most respectful love to 
eich other; who see those children, with 
all the kindness of that love you sought 
to inspire, like olive branches, verdant 
around you, blessed in you, blessed in each 
other, blessed in themselves; the providence 
of God smiling upon them ; success and hon- 
or attending their steps. 





Influence of the Female Character—~ 
Compare the condition and pursuits of the 
mass of men with those of women, and tell 
me on which side lies the inferiority. 
While the greater part of our sex are en- 
gaged in turning up the clods of the earth, 
fashioning materials which are to supply 
the phycical wants of our race, exchanging 
the products of industry of different coun- 
tries, toiling amidst the perils of war or the 
tumults of politics,—to you is committed 
the nobler task of moulding the infant mind; 
it is for you to give their character to suc- 
ceeding ages; it is yours to control the 
stormy passions of man, to inspire him with 
those senttments which subdue his ferocity, 
and make his heart gentle and soft; it is 
yours to open to him the truest sources of 
happiness, and prompt him to the love of 
virtue and religion. A wife, a mother! 
How sacred and venerable these names! 
What nobler objects can the most aspiring 
ambition propose to itself than to fulfil the 
duty which et relations imply! Instead 
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of murmuring that your field of influence is 
so narrow, should you not rather tremble at 
the magnitude and sacredness of your re- 
sponsibility? When you demand of man 
a higher education than has hitherto been 

iven you, and claim to drink of the same 
wells of knowledge as himself, should it not 
be taat you may be thus enabled, not to 
rush into that sphere which nature has 
marked for him, but to move more worthily 
and gracefully within your own ?— That- 
cher. 


ee 
YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Influence of Young Men.—Throw a 
stone into the water and mark how circles 
widen until they are lost. Such is influ- 
ence—your influence, young men. On 
which side will you throw it, virtue or 
vice? You have the power of partially 
redeeming the world, or making it tenfold 
tiore wicked. Which will you do? With 
a judgment day before you, and a long 
eternity for reflection, tell us how will you 
labor? It is a fearfult hing to live, and a 
terrible thing to die, with the ghosts of 
worse than wasted moments and debased 
talents staring us in the face. When the 
Roman liberties were attempted to be 
destroyed, Cataline, knowing the influence 
of young men, began his work by corrupt- 
ing their minds, and leading them to the 
commission of daring crimes. This last 
shows that he understood human nature. 
With the countenance and support of young 
men, we could regenerate the world. 
Without their support, comparatively futile 
would be our efforts. If such is your influ- 
ence, beware where you throw it. Live 
to elevate and bless, and not curse and 
destroy. . Feel that you are living for other 
worlds. And that your immortal destiny 
depends upon how you live, move and act. 





To Young Men.—It is to you, young 
Men, that these interests are committed, 
and these responsibilities transferred. You 
are fast advancing to fill the.places of those 
who are as fast retireing to give place to a 
new generation. You are soon to occupy 
the houses, and fill the offices, possess the 

wer and direct the influence that are now 
in other hands) The varions departments 
of business and trust; the pulpit and the 
bar; our courts of justice and halls of leg- 
islation; our civil, religious and literary in- 
stitutions; in short, all that constitutes so- 
ciety, and goes to make life useful and hap- 
py, is to be in your hands, and in your con- 
trol. I do not go through with this repre- 
sentation to excite your vanity, but to im- 
press you with a due sense of your obliga- 
tions. You cannot take a rational view of 
the stations to which you are advancing or 
of the duties that are coming upon you, 
without feeling deeply your need of high 
qualifications. In committing to you her 
interests and priveleges, society imposes up- 
on you ing claims, and demands 


that you be to fill with honor and 
usefulness, the places which you are des- 
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tined to occupy. Such then, being the 
claims of society, let us inquire,—How you 
may best be prepared to meet them? 





Good Books. —A young man who has a 
fondness for books, or taste for the works 
of nature and art, is not only preparing to 
appear with honor and usefulness as 4 mem- 
ber of society, butis secured from a thous- 
and temptations and evils to which he would 
otherwise be exposed. He knows what to 
do with his leisure time. It does not hang 
heavily on his hands. He has no induce- 
ment to resort to bad company, or the 
haunts of dissipation and vice; he has high- 
er and nobler sources of enjoyment in him- 
self. At plersure he can call around him 
the best of company—the wisest and great- 
est men of every age and country—and 
rest his mind in therich stores of knowledge 
which they spread before him. A lover of 
good books can never be in want of good 
society, nor in much danger in seeking en- 
joyment in the low pleasures of sensuality 
and vice. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


There have been five steamboats burned 
recently at St. Louis, some of them loaded 
down with valuable freight. There has al- 
so been a fight there between the Irish and 
the firemen, in which weapons of death 
were freely used, and a number of firemen 
killed. The houses of many Irish were 
demolished, &c., &c, So they go, confla- 
grations, cholera and fights! 

f@ The cholera has nearly ceased in 
Detroit, there being only occasionally a 
ease. At Sandusky, where its ravages 
have been fearful, frightening away a large 
portion of the inhabitants, it is also abating, 
and also at St. Louis and Cincinnati. In 
New York it seems to be on the increase. 

Late Foreign News—tThe quick succes- 
sion with which the Steamers from Europe 
follow each other to our Seaports, affords a 
very copious supply of news from abroad. 
All the intelligence by the Caledonia has 
not yet been read, before the Europa ar- 
rives with later and exciting details. 

Cholera steadily on the increase in Lon- 
don. Last week there were 182 deaths 
there from that disease; in Liverpool, 201. 
The epidemic has broken out in a fatal 
form in Southampton, and seems to infect 
the entire southern coast of England. 

The potato disease has manifested itself 
in a number of placesin Ireland; but with 
this exception, the crops generally were 
highly promising throughout both England 
and Ireland. 

The Irish papers contain the most dis- 
tressing accounts of intense suffering in 
that country, particularly in the south-wes- 
tern districts. The workhouses are filled to 
repletion, and thousands of persons appear 
to be actually without the means of keep- 
ing body and soul ther. 

On Monday, Smith O’Brien, Meagher, 
McManus and O’Donahue were embarked 
on board’ the schr. Swift, which immediate- 








ly sailed for Van Diemen’s Land. 
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The Moniteur contains a dispatch from 
Gen. Oudinot, giving an elaborate and de. 
tailed description of the final assault Upon 
Rome made on the 29th of June. ‘The 
Romans fought desperately, leaving 409 
killed and 125 prisoners. The French ge. 
count acknowldges only 9 killed on their 


side, and 110 prisoners. 


In consequence of the surrender of Rome, 
the orders despatched to Toulon for em. 
barking re-inforeements were counterman. 
ded, and the steamer already at sea will be 
recalled. 

Traty.—The Roman assembly at their 
last sitting adopted a constitution, ordering 
it to be deposited at the Capitol as an ey. 
pression of the unanimous wish of the people, 

The full entrance of the French occur. 
red on the evening of the 3d. The assem. 
bly issued an announcement of their arr. 
val, recommended abstinence from revenge 
as it was useless, and unworthy the digni- 
ty of republicans. 

Garabaldia succeeded in escaping from 
Rome with 10,000 men, and was loudly ap. 
plauded as he passed through the city. [t 
was probable that he would fall in witha 
detatchment of the Neapolitan “force or 
Spaniards to whom he might give trouble. 
His intention is said to be to invade the 
kingdom of Naples. The first division of 
the French expedition set out in search of 
him. 

The Roman Government is composed of 
three individuals, two Frerichmen and one 
Roman. 

Venice holds out against the Austrains 
making vigorous resistance. 

Tue Hungartans continue to carry on 
the unequal struggle with an indomitable 
energy and courage. Advices from Vien- 
na of the 7th have been received. The 
statements of victory won by Bem and Jal- 
lachich prove altogether unfounded. 

A curious experiment was recently tried 
m Russia with some murderers. They were 
placed, without knowing it, in four beds 
where four persons had died of the cholera. 
They did not take the disease. They were 
then told they were to sleep in beds where 
some persons had died of malignant chol- 
era, but the beds were, in fact, new, and 
had not been used at all. Neverthelesé, 
three of them died of the disease within 
four hours. 

The steamship Panama left San Francis- 
co on the 20th of June with one hundred 
passengers and $500,000 in gold dust, and 
arrived at Panama on the 11th of July, 
and would leave, on her return, Aug. Ist 
There was no sickness at the mines; eve- 
rything was going on quietly. The num- 
ber of persons at the mines is estimated at 
between 10 and 30,000, half of whom are 
foreigners. 

Business at San Francisco was very dull, 
and dry goods and provisions were selling 
below the original cost. 

Pakeow anv: BUGGY RAKES—A good 
supply of both on hand and for sale at the 
agricultdtal warehouse, No. 30 Woodward Ave- 
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DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 


Flour, bbl. $4 31 Salt, $1 123 

Corn, bus. 35) Butter, 10 
Oats, 22)Eggs, doz. 14 
Rye, 34/ Hides, lb. 3a6h 
Barley, 56' Wheat, bus. 8 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 3 50a4 25) Hams, 1D. 10 
Apples, bush 1,00/Onions, bu. 50a63 
Potatoes, 62;Cranberries, 1 75 
Hay, ton, 5 0026 00|/Buckwheat 100Ibs. 1 50 
Wool, Ib. 14228 Indian meal, ‘ 75 
Peas, bu, 1,00!Beef, do 2 00a2 50 
Beans, 1,00)}lard, Ib. retail, 7 
Beef, bbl. 6 00a? 00/Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50012 50! Apples, dried, 75 
White fish, 6 0026 50 Peaches, do 200 
Trout, 5 50a6 50,Clover seed, bu. 4 50 
Cod fish, lb. 5a53\/Herd’sgrassdo —1-«00 

Cheese, 


a7 Flax do 75 

Wood, cord 2 a 25'Lime, ‘© bbl 7 
LASTER—PLASTER—Plaster for aale by the tou or 

Pricgie barrel, at very low prices, by 

SPRAGUE & CO., 


10 Woodward svenne 





August 1 
HRESHING MACHINES — 
Th 's Threshing Machines, Horee Powers and Separa- 





tors. 
Townsend's do to do do—improved. 
Merriil’s do do do do du 


These machines are all of improve! construction, and 
will be warranted to give satisficti n. Those wishing to 
parehase would do well to call and examine for themselves, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store of 
Augast t SPRAGUE & CY., 30 Woodward avo. 


anthony & Emersons Patent Rotary Churne, 
A The Celebrated Atmospheric Churns, 

Kendall’s Cylindrical Churns, 

Uommon Dash Churns, &c. &. for sale low at the Agri- 
caltural Warehouse and Seed Store, by 

Aogust! SPRAGUE & CO., 30 Woodward ave. 


OCK SALT.— 

This salt is as herd as alum, andis the best known 
It comes in large lumps anil is the most suitable and econo- 
mical kind for stock. [t may be placed on the ground in the 
open field, where it wiil be expose.ifor years to the weather 
with but little waste. {t is the best kin! to put ina sack, 
manger or trough, to be licked by horses, cattle or sheep, as 
they may desire. By this means the stock never get excess 
nor suffer dying frou its use. For sale by 

Avgust 1 SPRAGUE & CO, 39 Woodward ave. 








EVOLVING HORSE RAKES of the best manufac- 

ture and patern, for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, by SPRAGUE & 0., 

August 1 380 Woodward 


"Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable 
RAILROAD HORSE POWERS, 


AND . 
OVERSHOT THRESHERS & SEPARATORS. 


F. F. Parker & Brother, Detnor, 
Agents for the State of Michigan. 





Avenue. 


m4 


We do not hesitate to commend these Horse 
Powers to Farmers, Mechanics, and others desir- 
ing euch machines as being the most convenient, 
and superior to any others now in use. 

_ The power itself occupies very little space, and 
18 operated wholly, if desired, by the weight of 
the horse; the Power being placed at an angle 
of ten or fifteen degrees only, according to the 
weight of the horse, which is found sufficient for 
threshing all grains, sawing wood, &c. It is 
comparatively light and portable, and can readily 
be handled by two men, and used on any common 
threshing floor, thereby securing ease and sa‘ety 
to both man and beast during stormy weather. 
‘Moving parts are very simple, as sufficient 
speed for all purposes is obtained with one shaft, 
without gearing, thus avoiding a great amount of 
friction which is unavoidable in most other ma- 
chines in use. The Thresher is new in many 
Tespects,and has several important advantages over 
most others, By having an overshot cylinder, it 
admits of a level feeding table, and the person 
it stands erect, also has control of the 

horse, and by means of a brake, the power can 
easily be checked or stopped by him with perfect 
safety, the often avoiding accidents. By 
motion, all hard substances are pre- 
M getting in, avoiding the danger of 











| sufficient to satisfy the minds of those wishing to 
"| purchase. 








re and thrown out—not an in- 
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stance begng known of such an accident. By | 


this machine the grain is not scattered, but} 
thrown upon the floor within three feet of it, and | 
admitsa Separator to be attached sufficiently high | 
from the floor for all the grain to fall through it, | 
while the straw is carried quite over in good con- | 
dition for binding—the straw pot being cut ov! 
grain broken. ‘The cylinder is considerably less‘! 
in diameter than most machiaes in use, and has| 
only about one third as many spikes, but double 

the numberin the concave, which admits of 2reat- | 
er speed with the same power. It is also several | 
inches longer, which gives ample room for feed- | 
ing itto much better advantage. The Separator | 
has been sold with each Thresher, and is consid- 
ered indispensable, as it makes a perfect separa- 
tion of the straw and grain, leaving the latter in 
the best possible condition for the fanning mill. 
Three men, with a single Power, can thresh 75 

to 100 bushels of wheat or rye, or four men, with! 
a double power, 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or| 
rye, or double that quantity of oats or buckwheat 
per day; and with fanning mill attached to the 
Power, and one man to attend it, the grain can 
be cleaned for market at the same time. 

They can be taken apart and packed very com- 
pactly, and forwarded to any distance by canal, 
railroad or wagon. The single Power, with 
Thresher, Separator, etc., weighs nearly 1100 
Ibs.; the double Power, with the other apparatus 
complete, weighs nearly 1700 Ibs. 

We have a great number of recommendations 
of these Horse Powers, from persons using them, 


They are warranted to do execution 
according to the foregoing statements. 

For sale at our Agricultural Warehouse in this 
city. 

July 6, 1849. F. F,. PARKER & BRO. 


i 
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Ls 






ATENT PREMIUM PUMPS.—The sub 
scribers have just received an assortinent of 
these celebrated pumps for wells and cisterns, 
For sale at the agricultural warehouse and seed 
store, by SPRAGUE & Co, 
June 1, 1849. 30 Woodward Ave. 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 

DETROIT and LANSING, Michigan.. 
HE undersigned have unequalled facilities for the pur- 
chase an! sale of Real Estate, the payment of Taxes, 
reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes, the purchase of | ands at 
Tax Sales, the exaniination of Titles, the Entry of Stare or 
Government Lands, the examination and platting of Lands, 
leasing city and village property, and collecting Bonds, Mort- 
gages, hate other «vidences of debt; the purchase and sale 

of Michigan State Liubilities, &c. ; 
They have careful and trustworthy Agents at the princi- 
pal places in Ohio, Indiana, lilinois, Wisconsin, and lowa, 
and in each of the organized Counties of this State, and 
have also township plats of nearly all the towns of the State. 
May 15, 1849. MACY & DRIGGS. 
UBS, PAILS, AND CHURNS For Sale by 

SPRAGUE & CO., 

april23 Agents for the Manufacturers. 

No. 30 Woodward Avenue. corner Woodbridge street. — 


ILL; PLATFORM, AND COUNTER 
Scales Warranted, any size and pattern, for 
sale by SPRAGUE & CO., 
april22 Agents tor the Manufacturer. 
No. 39 Woodward Ave., corner Woodbride street. 























\ "ATER RAMS of the most approved con- 
struction, for sale low at the agricultural 
warehouse aad seed store by Sprague & co. 30: 


June 1, 1849. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. | 


iiorse Power Threshing Machines 
AND SEPARATORS. 


FROM ONE TO SIX HORSE POWER. 


JHE subscribers are Agents for Michigan for severa? 
kinds et the above Macrines. The most of the 
machines which we are prepared to contract for, are 
wellknown throughout the State by all our farmers, and 
are nota new thing that they will be required to try and 
test before they are satisfied that it is a good one. Onur 
Machines will be suld on the most liberal terme, and refer- 
ences will be gtven to nearly all the‘heavy farmers in this 
State if required, as to their practical utility We are now 
prepared to contract any number of Machines, and of various 
sizes, from one to stx horse power, 


Woodward Avenue. 


We are also prepared to sell at low rates 
HULLERS AND CLEANERS, 

for cleaning all kin's of grain, clover and other seeds, of 
the most improved kind. In selecting for this market, 
machines ef the above description, we have been very care- 
ful, after visiting the various manufactories and examining 
the various patents, to select none but the very best Ma- 
chines that are made in the United States. No catch-pen- 
ny affair, because, it is recommended highly in certificates, 
will be brought to this market, nor be offered to the Michi- 
gan farmers by the subscribers. On the contrary our cus- 
tomers may rely apon our Machines as being the very best 
that can be found. 

For sale at SPRAGUE & CO, 

Agricultural Warehouse, 
Detroit June 8, 1849 No. 30 Woodward Avenue. 
FLAX SEED. 
ASH and the higest market price paid for Flax 
Seed, delivered at the Agricultural Warehouse’ 

and Seed Store of SPRAGUE & CO,- 

June 13, 1849. 30, Woodward Avenue: 


Peaeide STOVES AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


HE subscribers offer for sale, on reasonable 

terms, a general assortment of Stoves, tin, 
copper, sheet iron, and hollow wares, of every des- 
cription. Also an assortment of agricultural im- 
plements, including Peekshill, Eagle, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan plows, cultivators, cradles, scythe, 
hoes, rakes, shovels, scrapers, forks,—churns (at- 
mosphere,) wash boards, &c. &c. 


D. O. & W. PENFIELD. 
GRICULTURAL I MPLEMENT S.— 


1. Plows, harrows, hay, straw and manure forke, 
shovels and spades, hoes, hay and horse rakes, 
grain and grass scythes, snaths and cradles, road 
scrapers, corn shellers, hay and straw cutters, 
corn and cob crushers, sugar mills, pruning and 
garden tools, churns, well wheels, corn knives, 
flails, saws, axes, &c. &c. of the best manufac- 
tures, just received and for sale wholesale or re- 
tail, at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 
by SPRAGUE & Co. 

June 1, 1849, 30 Woodward Ave. 

GARDEN SEEDS. 
Fresh and general assortment of warranted 
garden seeds for sale by the package or pa~ 
per, at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 
SPRAGUE & Co. 
30 Woodward Ave. 








by 
June J, 1849. 








240 
Garden and Field Rollers. 
YHE subscribers are now manufacturing and 
offer for sale Rollers made of cast tren, and of 
various sizes for gardens, fields or Highways. 
ot sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
seed store by SPRAGUE & CO, 
June 8, 1849. No. 30, Woodward Avenue. 


~ MARTIN'S PREMIUM 
COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES. 
ADIES and gentlemen are invited to call 
and examine specimens. Miniatures taken 
without regard to the weather. 
Rooms in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit. 
Detroit Agricultural Warehouse 
AxD 


SEED STORE. 


PRAGUE & Co. dealers in Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, 
Smut and Threshing Machines, Flower, Field 
and Garden Seeds, Bulbous Roots of all kinds, 
Fruit trees and Shrubbery, No. 30, Woodward 
Avenue. corner Woodbridge-st. Detroit, Mich. 
e highest market price paid for grass and 
clover seed, dried apples, &c. &c. Consign- 
ments of pork, lard, butter, and produce generally 
respectfully solicited and promptly attended to. 
Country dealers supplied at manufacturers’ prices. 
All orders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- 
ed. Our assortment will be found on examina- 
tien, to comprise erery thing wanted for use by 
the farmer, the dairyman and the gardener. 
Farmers and dealers are cordially invited to call 
and examine our stock after the 20th 01 April, 
when we shall open the establishment. Any 
thing not comprised in our catalogue, which is 
called for, will be promptly furnished without any 
additional expense to the purchaser. 
Resolution 
Passed unanimously by the ‘‘State Agricultural 
Society”’ of the State of Michigan: 
Resolved, That we are gratified to learn that 
Messrs. Sprague &,Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse for keeping improved agricul- 
‘tural machiaes and imp'ements, and the choicest 
variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to 
the wants of the people of this state, and hope 
that people living in Michigan will appreciate 
the benefits of such an establishment within our 
Limits, and give it their patronage. 
Eparuro. Ransom, Pres*t. 
A. W. Hovey, Secretary. 
March 24, 1849. if 


Great Northern Route 


BETWEEN TIE EAST AND THE WE-T, 
BY WAY GF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
wit Commence operation on the opening 


of navigation, by which passengers will be 
taken between Chicagoand Buffalo, in from 30 to 
4&5 hoars, and to New Yerk in from 55 to 70 hours, 
sheriening the time between Chicago and Buffa- 
Jo to less than one-third that of any other route. 

A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and Chicago every moruing and evening for 
New Buffalo, (the western terminus of the Rail- 
road, ) which with the Cars to Detroit, and Steam- 
beats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines from 
Chi to Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars from Baffulo to Aibany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 

Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
every morning and evening, running from the 
Cars of the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, for De- 
troit, thence by Railroad to New Buffalo, and by 
Steamboat from the morning train at New Bufia- 
lo to Milwaukie and other ports, and from both 
trains to Chicago, connecting with the line of 
ae as on the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
to La Salle, thence by the Express line of first 
class nver Steamboats to St. Louis, and by the 
Jower river Steamboats to towns on the Missis- 
sipi, and New Orleans. J. W. BROOKS, 
Sup’t Michigan Central Railroad. 








Grosse Isle Institute 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
EV. M. H. HUNTER, an Alumnus of 
Yale College, Principal. 

This is a Sziect Schuol in which boys are 
taught all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, including the classics, mathematics, &c. 

The School year consists of three terms, the 
first extending from the ist of September to 
Christmas; the second from the first of January 
to the first of April; and the third from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Terms.—For tuition, board, &c., $150 per 
per year, in advance, as follows: Ist term; $58; 
2d term, $46; 3d term, 46. 

Rererences.—Rt. Rev. 8S. A. M’Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

For fuller information see Circolar. 

April Ist, 1849. 


1EEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, Warranted 
iresh, for sale by the pound or paper, by 
april23 SPRAGUE & CO., 
No. 30 Woodward Ave., corner Wondbridge street. 
New Publishing House, 
AND WHOLESALE BOOK & STA NIONERY STORE 
T E undersigned begs to inform buok buyers, book sell- 
ers, teachers and dealers in books, stativnery, and paper 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and widow paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a general 
assortment of bevks in the variou~ departments of literature. 
and where w full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) law, Menicar and THro1ocican Works, Mis- 
ecllaneous Books and t'aper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 

Their facilities as pub'ishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the ea-tern houses. Or- 
ders from ihe country respecttally solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel cunfident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely met. 

F. P MARKHA M. 170. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
Michigan Book Store. 

MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
e dealers in BOUKS AND STATIONARY, continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOUL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for Town- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American stationary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printung Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Priyting Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
A! EX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
44 er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Caanister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
full and-half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. 











Sabbeth School and Bible Society 
Depository- jan.1. 
HAYING TuOLs. 
Scythes Hand Rakes 
Soaths Horse Rakes 


Scythe Stones 2 and 3 tine Forks. 
Of the very best qualities, for sale wholesale or 
retail, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, by SPRAGUE & CO, 
No. 30 Woodward avenue. 
mye orders from the country promptly attend- 
ed to. 
June 12, 1849. 


Detroit Seed Store. 
F. Parker and Wrother offer for sale a tull assortment 
of Garden, Field ond Flower Seeds and Agricuitural 
Implements, Ploughs, Vern Shellers, Seed Plants, Straw 
Cutters, &e. é&c. F. F. PARKER & BRO. 
jane l Genesee Sced Store. 
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NTHONY & EMERSON’S DOUBLE 


A : 
ROTARY CHURN.—The CTING 


undersigned offers this 


Churn tothe inhabitants of this State, confident that it will 
every way equal the representations made of it, 4s a usefyl 
and laboresaving machine, producing butter from swee 


milk in from five to twelve minutes, and from cream ina 
muet, shorter time. 

Churns can be hal! at prices from "2 %0 to £6, caps. 
ble of churning trom 7 to 40 quarts of milk or cream, Also 
county rights to manufacture, for sale low . 

T. GSTAGG 
At Parker & Brother's, Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


Ready Made Clothing. 


HE Subscribers are now prepared to offer at their well 





known “Emporiam,” cne of the largest and most com. + 
plete assortments of Ready Made Clothing ever ofered jy 
this city. Being manufactured under their own immediate 


inspection, they can warrant it of the best materia}, work. 
manship and style. Their goods having been rece: tly pry. | 
chased at the unprecedented low prices at which goods are 
now selling in the New York and Boston markets, they are 
consequently enabled-to offer all descriptions of garments 
most astonishingly low. Among their stock may be fonng: 

broadcloth Ciwahs; Cloth, Cassimere, Tweed ard Nani e 
Overcoats; Cloth. Cassimere and Tweed Frock, Dress ang 
Sack Coats. All descriptions, qualities, and styles of Cloth 
Cassimere, Prince Albert Cord, Tweed and Satrinet Panta. 
loons. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere. Silk and Casseimere Vests, 

Goodyean’s India Rubber Goods, in wll their varieties, to. 
gether with a large stock of Shirts, Drawers, Stuchs, Cry. 
vats, aud Hosiery, of wll descriptions. 

Persons in want ot any description of Gentleman’s wear. 
ing apparel, will find it to their advantage to call betore 
mukiny their purchases, as they are determined to sell both 
at Wholesale and Retail, at prices which cannet fail to give 
satisfaction. Call and satisty yourselves, at the old stor, 
corner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues. 

jan.t. HALLOCK & RAYMOND, 


HE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 

BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pe 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 

JAMES A. HICKS’, 
130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 

At prices that will defy competition. <A general 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand. Tea and Cof- 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and bis 
Coffee and Sugar, for he ‘eels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
I am hack ag-+m from the East, aud have up my old Sign, 
** New York Nye-House,” Woodward Avenue, next to 
W’. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. I am fully 
prepared, as heretofore, to 
DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. 


Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen ( urtains, while 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &c. cleaned. Gentlemen's faded 
Clothes cleaned and wyed ia Eastern style, and Woollen 


Yarn dyed to any pattern, 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 1849. H. A, YOUNG. 


YING & SCOURING.—The s- 

scriber, having opened a dying establishment 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeffer- 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposite 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execute 
orders of every description in his fine of business, 
and ina style which has never been surpassed ia 
the Western country. Shawis, Scarfs, Merinoes, 
China crapes, and every species of foreign fabric, 
dyed and finished in the best style. Moreens and 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered, Gentle 
men’s wearing apparrel scoured, and the color 
renovated or dyed, without taking the garmen! 
apart. M. CHAPPELL. 
Derrorr, Oct. 7, 1848. 


TERMS.—The Micnieay Farmer is publish- 
ed twice a month, by Warren Iswam, at one 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, $!. 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine months, 
$1.75. No subscription taken for less than one 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are pail. 
To clubs, five copies fer four dollars. 

Office on King’s corner, third story. 


PRINTED BY GARRETT & GEIGER, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Agenues, 
DETROIT: 























